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OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-sIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN, at their GALL"*RY, 5, Pall Mall East (close to the 
National Gallery), from NINE till DUSK. Admittance, 1s. Cata- 
Logue, 6d. JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


L WATER COLOURS.—The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of this Society is NOW OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53, Pall- 
Mall, near St. James’s Palace, Admis+ion, 1s. Catalogues, 6d. 
Season Tickets, 5s. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


INE HOURS MOVEMENT.—Important 


Notice to the Building Trades —A MEETING will be held in 
SAINT MARTIN’S HALL, LUNG-ACRE, on FRIDAY EVENING, 
JUNE Ist, 1860. Chair taken at EIGHT o'clock, Admission free, hy 
ticket, to be obtained of the various Committees.— On behalf of the 
‘Conference, GEORGE POTTER Secretary. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 


9, CONDUIT-STREET, REGENT-STREET.—Patron, H.R. 4 
tho PRINCE CO\SORT. —Open from Nine till Six, and on "Tuesday 
Evenings for the Lecture. at Seven.—Admission, One Shilling. Lec- 
ture for TUESDAY #VENING, MAY 29th, “A Story of a Great and 
Good Man, William of Wykenam, ” hy the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, 

JAS. FERGUSSON, ) Hon. Secs. 
JAS. EDMESTON, f°? ®&8- 


ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 


SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of SUB- 
SCRIBERS wilt he helo on WKDNESDAY EVENING NEXT. the 
40th instant, at FIGHT p.m. precisely, in the GALLERIES of the 
ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. JOHN WHICHCORD, Esq. 
FSA. F.R.LB.A. &c. &c, in the Chair. 

Gentlemen wishing to become Subscribers to the DICTIONARY of 
ARCHITECTURE, now in course of issue, are requested to communi- 
¢ate with ARTHUR CAFES, Hon. Sec. 

9, Conduit-s'reet, Hanover-square, W.— May 24, 1860. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 


SOUTH ee MUSEUM. 
Patron, H R. H. THE PRIN':E-CONSORT, 
To ART- STUDENTS and ARTIST-WOKKMEN. 

PRIZES are offered for MODELLING, METAL-WORK, WOOD- 
CARVING, COLOURED DECORATION, and DRAWINGS for 
PAINTED GLASS. 

Particulars may be had at the Office of ‘‘The Builder;” of the 
Attendant in the Gallery of the Architectural Museum ; or by letter 
to the Honorary Secretary, at 14, Stratford-, lace, 

A. J. B, BERESFORD HOPE, President. 
GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Sec 

(13, Stratford- -place, W.) 


PREE DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


ASSOCIATION, 11, Waterloo-place, 8.W. — PUB * 
ING.—The Executive Committee invite the Patrons pi Meo 
of this Association, and the Public generally, to a MEETING which 
will be held in WILLIs’S ROUMS, King-street, ‘St. James’s, on 
THURSDAY, the 3lst of MAY, 1860.—SAMUEL GURNEY, Esy, M. rr. 
will take the Chair precisely at Three o'clock. The Right Hon. the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Radstock, R. A. Sianey, Esq. M.P. the Ci ty 
Chamberlain, and several other noblemen and geutlemen, are ex- 
ected to attend and address the Meeting. 

E T. WAKEFIELD, Hon. Secretary, 
4 WILLIAM BRAMSTON, Secretary, 


R. SAMUEL CLARE respectfully 


invites the Nobility, Gentry, and Architects, to honour hiin 

— & visit, to inspect the magniticent RENAISSANCE SUREEN 

v m the Church of St. Luke, C emona, carved by Antonia Maria 

quai. called Vianino, School of Campi, Cremona, 1582.—Clare’s 

_y of Ancient Furniture, Curiosities, Armour, &c. &c. 11a, Great 
atlborough-street, London, W. HENRY PRATT, Manager, 





























OTICE.—The Gentlemen attending the 

Architects’, Builders’, Civil Engineers’,and Machinists’ Drawing 
Class-s intend having their ANNUAL DINNER, at the LION, at 
HAMPTON, on WEDNESDAY, the 6th JUNE next, Conveyance by 
fuur-horse private ompibuses. Those old students and friends who 
interd being present on that day are requested to send their names 
to Mr. THOMAS J. HILL, Architect, Conductor of the Classes, who 
will forward particulars, 

70, Old-street, E.C, 








COMPETITIONS. 
GREMONT and NEW BRIGHTON 


4 FERRIE3.—The Wallasey Local Board of Health hereby 
OFFER the following PREMIUMS for the Two most approved PLANS, 
accompanied by Estimates, for IMPROVING the existing LAND- 
ING PLACES or CONSTRUCTING NEW LANDiNG PLACES at the 
above Ferries, so as to render them in all respects convenient fur 
passenger traffic, and as regards Egremont Ferry for goods traffic also, 
namely, for the first best plan fur each ferry, 50l. ; for the second 
ditto, 252, The plans selected are to remain the property of the 
Boaid. Plans to be sent to the Offices of the Local Board, 1, Church- 
street, Egremont, near Birkenhead, on or before the Ist day of JULY 
next ; and further information may be had, if requirea, on applica- 
tion to the CHAIRMAN of the Ferry Committee of such Board ; or to 
the unde “a at his Office, : Ola Churchyard, Liverpool. By order, 

May 17, 1800. . K. HASSALL, Clerk to the Board. 


ERRY STEAMERS.—The Wallasey Local 


Board of Health hereby OF + ER the following PREMIUMS forthe 
(wo most approved PLANS and MODELS of a STEAMBOAT, suitable 
for couveying Passengers across the River Mersey in all states of the tide 
and weather, between the several ferries of Seacombe, Egremont, and 
New Brighton, and the Landing Stages at Liverpool, regard being had 
to the nature of the landing- places at such respective ferrics - such 
Plans and Models to be accompaniea by an Estimate of the cost of the 
Boat complete in all respects, namely :—For the First Plan and Model, 
1002 ; for the Second ditto, 502. The Plans and Models selected are to 
remain the property of the Board. Plans and Models to be sent tu the 
Offices of the Local Board, 1, Church-street, Egremont, near Birken- 
head, on or before the 1st day of JULY next ; and further information 
may be had, if re.uired, on application to the Chairman of the Ferry 
Committee of such Bo: ard ; or to the undersigned, at his Office, 3, Old 
Churchyard, Liverpool. —By order, 

May 17, 1860. T. K. HASSALL, Clerk to the Board. 


EW WESLEYAN CHAPEL, SCAR- 


BOROUGH.—Several Architects wisning to hewend Designs 
for the above Chapel having expressed a desire to be allowed more 
time before their plaus are sent in, this is to notity toall concerned, 
that the TIME will be EXTENDED from JUNE 2ud to JUNE 30th, 
and that on or before that day, all competitors must send in their 
designs as the former advertisement directs. 

SAMUEL TINDALL, 











Cc O N T TRACTS. 
OTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are 


required for RENEWING the SLATING and LEAD WORK 
of the ROOFS of certain Buildings, at the Roval Military Academy 
on Woolwich Common. Persons desiring to TENDER for this service 
must leave their names at this Office, on or before MONDAY, the 4th 
day of JUNE next, and pay the sum of 103. 6d. for the bills of quan- 
tities, which will be forwarded to each party as soon as prepared by 
the Government Surveyor. The Secretary of State does not bind him- 
self to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Royal Engineer Office, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 

para 24th, 1860. 


AEWERS | OFFICE, - GUILDHALL, 


16th May, 1860.—The Cietaliain of Sewers of the City of 
Londvun hereby give notice that they will meet in the Guildhall of the 
said city, on TUESDAY, the 5th of JUNE next, to receive TENDERS 
for such works of CLEANSING and hEPATRING SEWERS within 
the said city as may be required to be done duriug the term of Three 
Years, commencing at Midsummer-day next —A specification of the 
works and conditions way be seen at this Office, together with a 
schedule of prices, and the Tenders are to state the per- centage muore 
or less than such scheduled prices at which the parties tendering are 
willing to execute the raid works.—The Commissioners will require 
the party ceuntracting to enter into bond with two good sureties to be 
approved in the sum of 1,0007. for the due performance of the con- 
tracts.—No Tenders will be received after ONE o'clock on the day of 
treaty.—The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to accept the 
lowest Tender ; nor any unless deemed eli ible. 

JOSEPH DAW, Principal Clerk. 


OTICE to CONTRACTORS.—TO BE 


LET. by TENDER, the performance of the BRICKWORK, 
STONEWORK, JUINERS’ and CARPENT* RS’ WORKS, SLATING, 
PLUMBING and GLAZING, PLASTERING and PAINTING, and 
IRON WORK required in the building and completion of PUBLIC 
BATHS, ASSEMB.Y and other ROOMS, and TWO DWELLING- 
HOUSES annexed thereto, proposed to be built in Lytham, Lanca- 
shire; except the Engine, Builer, and the Piping and Fittings con- 
nected with the Baths, and the supply of the water thereto.—The 
plans and specifications may be inspected, and all ——s ob- 
tained at my Chambers, from WEDNESDAY, MAY 23rd to WFD- 
NESDAY, JUNE 6th, each day inclusive, between tie hours of TEN 














a.m. aud -IX p.m CHARLES HOLT, Architect. 
Nelson-square, Bolton-le- -Moors, =e 16th, 1860. 
O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


BARBOURNE DISTRICT CHURCH, near WORCESTER.— 
Persons desirous of CUNIRACTING for the EREUTION of NEW 
CHUKCH at Barbourne, near Worcester, may inspect plans and 
specifications at the offices of Mr. MARiIN CURTLER, Solicitor, 
Worcester, on and aft+r the 4th of JUNE next. The party proposing 
to ereet the Church will nut be bound to accept the lowest or any 
tender. Sealed tenders endorsed ‘‘ Barbourne Church Tender.” to be 
delivered at Mr. CURTLER’S Offices before the 7th of JULY next. 

FRED. PREEDY, Architect, of 13, York-place, Baker-street, 

London, May 23rd, 1960. 





CONTRACTS. 
ITY of YORK. —To SMITHS, IRON- 


J FOUNDERS, MASONS, and BRICKLAYERS. —The Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of the said City are desirous of receiv- 
ing TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of a LATTICE GIRDER 
BRIDGE, at Lendal, in the said City, of 1754 feet span, and 41 feet 
6 inches wide, designed by WM. DREDGE, Esq, C.E, containing up- 
wards of 400 Tons of Wrought-iron, with Stone Abutments ; also for 
a SMALL GIRDER BRIDGE across the road adjoining, with Tron 
Railing and Retaining Walls for the approaches thereto. 

Contract No. 1 consists of the whole of the Ironwork and Painting. 

Contract No. 2 consists of the Masonry, Brickwork, Scaffolding, 
Road-making, &c. 

The Specification and Drawings may be inspected, Form of Tender, 
Scheaule for Prices, and Bills of Quantities obtained, upon applica- 
tion at the City Surveyor’s Office, from the 5th day of JUNE to the 
22nd, between the hours of Ten a.m. and Six pm. Surdays excepted. 
Eight Lith graphed Drawings, Bhowing Plans, Sections, and Eleva- 
tions of both Bridges, with full details of the Ironwork, and a Printed 
Copy of the specification, may be obtained at the City Surveyor’s 
Ottices after the 10th day of JUNE next, upon payment of 22. 10s, 
Sealed Tenders endorsed ‘“‘ Tender for Lendal Bridge,” are to be deli- 
vered at the City Surveyor’s Offices, before Ten o’clock in the forenoon 
of FRIDAY, the 22nd day of JUNE next. Security will be required 
for the due performance of the work, and be — is given that the 
lowest or any Tender will be accepted.— —By 

THOMAS PICK ERSGILL, City Surveyor. 

Guildhall Offices, York, May 17, 1860. 


O BUILDERS.—GELLY GAER, GLA- 


MORGAN,—The PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, and QUANTITIES 
forthe PARSONAGE-HOUSE proposed to be attache? to the Gelly Gaer 
School Chapel, close to the Pengan station, on the new Rhymney rail- 
way. may be seen at our Office. at Llandaff, and that of THOMAS E. 
COOKE, Esq. Commercial-buildings, Newport ; and the Tenders are 
to be sent to us as under on or before the 9th day of JUNE next. The 
lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 

PRICHARD & SEDDON, = ea Architects, Llandaff. 
25th May, 1680. 


O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 


CONTRACTING for TAKING DOWN and REBUILDING the 
PILLARS and CLERESTORY of the NAVE of FOLKINGHAM 
CHURUH, with a new NAVE ROOF, together with other reparations, 
may see the plans and specifications at my Office on the 29th instant, 
Sealed Tenders to be delivered to the Churchwardens on the lith day 
of JUNE, by SIX o’clock in the evening. 

May 22, 1860. EDWARD BROWNING, Architect, Stamford. 


O BUILDERS.— Persons willing to 


CONTRACT for the ERECTION of FOUR NEW ROOMS, 
and other works. to Old Warden House, Bedfordshire, may see the 
plans and specifications at the Office of the Architect, Mr. JAMES 
HORSFORD, Well-street, Bedford.— Tenders to be sent in to the 
Architect on or before THURSDAY, the 31st day of MAY, 1860, 

Bedford, May 16th, 1860. 


O BUILDERS. —SYDENHAM. — 


TENDERS are required, on or before the 12th JUNE, for the 
ERECTION of a PAIR of larve SEMI-DETACHED VILLAS.—The 
drawings, specification, and terms upon which Tenders will be received, 
may be inspected at the Office of Mr. GEORGE LOW, Architect, 10, 
Basinghall-street, City, E.C. 


AILWAYS in SPAIN.—The Council of 


Administration of the 7 and Bilbfo Railway do hereby 
give notice, that they will be prepared, as hereinafter siated, to re 
ceive PROPOSALS for the EXECUTION of the SE: TION of their 
RAILWAY, extending from the town of Miranda de Ebro (where the 
section already under contract termi.ates) to the junction of their 
line with the railway from Zaraguza to Pamplona, at a short distance 
below the town of Alfaro, being a length of upwards of 143 kilometres, 
or 89 Engiish miles. On and after Tuesday, the l-t May next, plans. 
sections, and specifications of the railway and works, and a dratt of 
the proposed conditions and contract will be ready for the inspection 
of parties disposed to Tender for the same, at the Office of the Com- 
pany, No. 20, Calle de Bidebarviets, in Bilb4o, and at those of their 
Engineer-in-Chiet, CHARLES VIGNOLES, Esq. Nu. 21, Duke-street, 
Westminster, London, 8.W. at which places all necessary explanations 
will be afforded to parties who apply, and where general information 
my be obtained in the mean time. The works are divided into several 
trozos (or sub-sections), and sealed propo-als for the whole section, or 
fur each of the trozos separately [presented in strict accordance with 
the conditions, which parties interested will have ample opportunity 
of previously examining, and filled in upon the printed form of 
Tender, which will be supplied], will be received up to TWELVE 
o’clock at noon, on THURSDAY, 14th JUNE next, to be addressed to 
the undersigned, at the Offices of the Company in Bilb4o.— Parties 
sending in proposals must be prepares to present, at the same time, 
the written « of r ible persons, undertaking to enter 
into the required securities for the due performance of the contract 
should the Tender be accepted.—The Council of Administration does 
not bind itself to accept the lowest or any of the Tenders. 

CIPRIANO SEGDO, MONTESiNO, Managing Director. 
Bilbfo, April 12, 1860. 


OUTH METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


SCHOOL—To BUILDERS.—The Managers will meet at the 
Schools at Sutton, Surrey, on TUESDAY, the 5th day of JUNE, 1860, 
at TWO o'clock Precisely, to receive and consider ‘TENDERS for the 
ERECTION of TWO COTTAGES at the entrance of the Schools, 
Plans and specifications may be seen at the Clerk’s Offices, Keene’s- 
row, Walworth-road, any day previous to that of meeting, between the 
hours of TEN and FIVE. Sealed Tenders, endursed ‘‘ Tenders for 
Cottages,” are to be sent to me, not later than MON DAY, the 4th day 
of JUNK. The —— do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 

Tender.—By order, 
— 7” JOSEPH —— Clerk to the Managers. 
No. 1, Keene’s-row, Walworth, My 24th, 1 
Trains leave London-bridge Station for Sutton at 115, and it is 
desirable that persons ser ding in Tenders should be in attendance, 
































[For remainder of Contracts see next page, 
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THE BUILDER. 





[May 26, 1860, 








CONTRACTS. 
O BUILDERS.—The Committee for the 


Restoration of St. Matthew’s Church, Bethnal-green, will meet 
at the Town Hall, Church-row, Bethnal-green-road, on WEDNESDAY, 
the 6th of JUNE next, at ELEVEN o'clock am. precisely, to receive 
and open TENDERS for the EXECUTION of the WORK. The Plans 
and Specification may be seen on and after Monday next, at the 
Offices, 25, Cannon-street, EC. of T. E. KNiGHTLEY, Esq. the Archi- 
tect. Tenders. seale, marked outside, ‘ For Repairs of Church,” aud 
addressed to the undersigned, must be delivered at my Utfice on or 
before TUESDAY, the 5th of JUNE. The Committee do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender — By order, 

R. VOSS, Clerk to Cummittee. 
The Town Hall, Bethnal-green. May 23rd, 1859, 


ERMONDSEY VESTRY, SURREY. — 


To BUILDERS, SEWER CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS — 
The Vestry of this parish will meet at the Workhouse, in Russell- 
street, on MONDAY, the ith day of JUNE next, at SIX o’clock in the 
evening precisely, to receive TENDERS from persons wil'ing to 
CONTRACT for the RXECU ION of GENERAL WORKS and RF- 
PAIRS to the SEWERS, GULLIE3, DRAIN4, &c. within the parish, 
for the term of One Year from the 25th day of JUNE next to the 
Mth day of JUNE, 1861. Printed forms of Tender may be obtained, 
and the draft, contra:t,and bond insvected on and after MONMAY. 
the 28th inst. at the Vestry Office, in Maltby-street, daily between 
TEN and FOUK o'clock. The Vestry do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any ‘lender. Persons tendering are required to attend 
the Meeting, to explain the Tender if necessarv. 

‘ GEO. HENRY DREW, Clerk. 
Vestry Office, Maltby-street, 22nd May, 1860. 


ONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH- 


COAST RAILWAY.—To ENGINEERS and IRONFOUNDERS, 
CONTRACT for WORKS —The Directors of the London, Brighton, 
and South-Coast Railway Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the CONSTRUCTION and ERECTION of a WROUGHT-IRON 
DRAWBRIDGE, intended to carry a double line of railway across 
the Lower Ouse Navigation, near Lewes, in the county of Sussex.— 

tions and drawings may be seen at the Engineer's Office, 

London Bridge T-rminus, on and after MONDAY, th- 21st instant ; 

and sealed Ta NDERS, upon the prescribed form only, must be deli- 

vered to the undersigned not lat+r than WEDNESDAY, the 6th day 
y- 








O BUILDERS. — Persons . desirous ..of 

CONTRACTING for the RESTORATION of the CHURCH at 

Stone, near Dartford, Kent,,.may apply, giving references, to G. E. 

STREET, Esq. 33, Montagu-place; W C. not later than the 2n@ JUNE, 

who does not, however, bind himself to acknowledge or reply to any 
such applications, 


ANCHESTER ASSIZE COURTS.— 


A. EXTENSION of TIME.—The TIME for receiving TENDERS 
for the EKKCTION of these WORKS has been EXTENDED by the 
Committee to TUESDAY, the 12th day of JUNE next (inclusive). 
The plans and specifications may be inspected, aud priuted bills of 
quantities obtained, at the Office of Mr. TAYLOR, surveyor, 102, 
Cross-street, Manchester.—By order, FREDK. C. HULTON, 

Clerk to the Manchester Assize Courts Committee. 
37. New Bailey-street, S»lford, 17th Mav, 1860. 


~ ° 

ryx0 BUILDERS. — Persons desirous of 

CONTRACTING for the ERECTION of a NEW CHURCH at Tun- 

bridge Wells, may apply, giving references to. Mr. CHRISTIAN, 

10, Whitehall-place, London, not later than. the 3ist instant, The 

architect does not bind himself. to acknowledge or reply toany such 
applications. 


O BUILDERS.—BUILDERS willing to 
TENDER for the ERECTION of SCHOOLS, OUT-BUILDINGS, 
&c. at Bromyard, Herefordshire, may see the Plans aid Specifications 
on application to the Rev. J. PALMER. Vicarage, Bromyard, between 
the hours of TEN aud FIVE, from the 28th of MAY to the llth 
of JUNE. Tenders to be delivered to F. R KEMPSON, Esq. 36, 
Gordon-square W C. on or before the 12th of JUNE, The lowest or 
any Teuder will not necessarily be accepted, 


O BUILDERS, &c.—Notice is hereby 
given, that PLANS and SPECIFICATIONS for BUILDING a 
PARSONAGE HOUSF and OFFICES at Baldon Toot, about five 
miles from, Oxford, will be lying at Mr. GKORGE FRUIN’S, Court 
House, Baldon Toot; from MUNDAY, the 28th instant, until SATUR- 
DAY, the 2nd day of JUNE, next; and. all persons desircus of 
Contracting for the execution of the said Works, must send in sealed 
Tenders directed to the Rev. EDMUND PEEL, Littlemore, Oxford, 
on or before the SATURDAY next ensuing. The lowest or any 
Tenders will not necessarily be received. 

















of JUNE next. FREDERICK SLIGHT, S t 
London Bridge T-rmiuus, 18th May, 1860. 


URHAM MILITIA ARTILLERY 


BARRACKS AT HARTLEPOOL. — TO CONTRACTORS, 
SUILDERS, MASONS, JOINERS, and OTHERS.—The Magistrates 
forthe county of Durham are desirous of receiving TENDERS for the 
completion of the revuisite buildings and works for the propose’ 
STOREROOMS and BARRACKS of the DURHAM COUNTY 
MILITIA ARTILLERY REGIMENT, intended to be erected in the 
Farewell Field, near to the town of Hartlepool. The plans, sectiuns, 
and specifications for the respective works, may be inspected and 
paces at the Office of WILLIAM CROZIER, Esq. the County Archi- 
it, County Courts, Durham, on and after MONDAY, the 4th JUNE 
next, and printed copies of the quantities of the several works 
obtained, on ap) lication at the same time and place, and payment of 5s. 
for each copy. The Tenders (properly filled up in every particular, 
and strictly in accordance with the prescribed form), under seal, and 

endorsed, ‘‘ Tender for Durham Militia Artillery Barracks,” are to 
sent or deliver: d tw the County Architect, not later than MONWAY, 
the 18th JUNE. The Magistrates do not pledge themseives to accept 

the lowest or any Tender.— By order, 
JOHN TIPLADY, Deputy Clerk of the Peace. 
Durham, 23rd May, 1860. 


O BUILDERS.—MARTOCK CHURCH, 


SOMERSET.—EXTENSION of TIME—TENDERS for the 
RESTORATION of the above-named Church must be sent in on 
or before TWO o'clo.k ov TUESDAY, JUNE 5th. addressed ‘‘ The 
Committee for the Resturation of the Parish Church, Martock, 
Iiminster, Somerset.” The qua tities and form of Tender will be 
supplied by Mr. NORTHCROFT, 13, Nottingham-pla e, St. Mary-le- 
bone, Surveyor. The plans can be seen at the Vicarage Martlock, 
and any further particulars may be obtained at the Office of the 
Architect, B, FERREY, Esq. Trinity-place, Charing-cross, London. 


ONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, 


BASINGSTOKE.—BUILDERS desirous of TENDERING for 
the proposed ENLARGEMENT and NEW FRONTING of the above 
Chapel, can see the Plaus and Specification, on and after this date, 
at the Office of the Architect, Mr. G. B. MUSSELLWHITE, Basing- 
stoke, Hants, from whom the quantities can be obtained.—Tenders 
to be sent to the Architect not later than FOUR o'clock, p.m. on MON- 
DAY, JUNE 4th next. Neither the lowest nor any Tender will neces- 
sarily be accepted. 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—CANTER- 


BURY PAVEMENT.—NOTICE.—The Commissioners of the 
Canterbury Pavement are willing to receive TENDERS for the 
LAYING DOWN a PIPE DRAIN from the railway bridge in the 
New-road to the corner of Bridge-street, of the length of 2,050 feet, or 
thereabouts, at per foot run, of the diameter of 18 inches in the clear, 
with proper junctions, and two properly trapped gully-holes, anc 
effective street gratings. Also a Pipe Drain in continuation of the 
above, from the said corner of Bridye-street to the river at Kirg’s- 
ene, othe length of 1.680 feet, or thereabouts, at per foot run, of 
the ter of 24 inches in the clear, with proper junctions, and twc 














periy trapped gully-holes, and effective street gratings. Specifica- 
tions of the work may be seen, and all other iutormation obtained, 
upon applivation to Mr. T. W. COLLARD, Surveyor, Westgate-street 
Canterbury. Persons des rous of contracting are requested to rend 
Tenders to the Clerks, at their Office, Watling-street, Cant rbury. on 
or before TURSDAY, the 5th day of JUNE next.—By order of the 
Commissioners, WIGHTWICK and KINGSFORD, Clerks. 

Canterbury, May 16, 1860. 


TS BUILDERS, PLASTERERS, 
AINTING, 





INTERS. and OTHERS.—TENDERS are required for the 

PAPERING, PLASTERING (with Scott's cement) aud 

seyeral additions to TWO HuUUSES at Ilford, Essex, situate near the 

railway station. Plans and specifications are deposited: with Mr. 

Cousins, at the “Clock House,” Ilford. Tenders to be s«nt to 

Mr. J. R. DAGG, Hatfie'd Herts, on or before the 3lst MAY, 1860. 
The lowest or any Tc nder will not ily be ted. 


ily 


O CONTRACTORS, ENGINEERS, and 


OTHERS.—The Commissioners for Public Baths and Wash- 
houses in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, hereby give Notice, 
that they will meet at No. 18, Green-street, Leicester-square, on 
THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1860. at THREE o’elock in the afternoon 

recisely, to receive TENDERS for the execution of ENGINKERING 
ORKS at the Public Baths and Washhouses, situate in Orange- 
street, Leicester-s.junre. Tue drawings, specifications, and conditions 
of Contract may be inspected, ana forms of Tender and further parti- 
eulars obtained, at the Office of Messrs. BALAM & LEE, No. 10, 
Buckingham-street, Adelphi, between the hours of TEN and FOUR. 
The Tenders to be addressed to the Commissioners of Baths, &c and 
endorsed, * Teniers fur Kngineeing Works.” and delivered, sealed, to 
the Superintendent, at the Baths, in Orange-street, on or before the 
6th day of JUNE, 1850. The Contractor whose Tender or Tenders shall 
accepted will be required to enter into a contract or bund with two 
sureties, to be approved of by the Commissioners, for the vue per- 
formance of the works, such contract and bond to be prepared by the 
Solicitor to the Commivsioners, at the expense of the Contractor. The 
Commissioners will not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender, J. DANGERFIELD Clerk to the Commissioners, 











O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 
CONTRACTING for the REPAIR and RESEATING of the 

ISH CHURCH of EAST BLATCHINGTON, near Newhaven, 
Sussex, may apply, giving references, to Mr. CHRISTIAN, 10, Whive- 
hall-place, London, 8.W., nut later than the 31st instavt. The Archi- 
re ~ not bind himself to acknowledge or reply to any such appli- 


“9 " 
BUILDERS. — Persons desirous of 
CONTRACTING for the BUILDING of NEW CHURCH, at 
Coleshill, near Amersham, Buckinghamshire, may apply, giving re- 
ferences, to G. E STR EN, Bsy. 33, Montagu-place, W.C. not later 
than the 2nd of JUNE, who does not, however, bind himself to ac- 
knowledge or reply to any such applications, 








Birmingham, May ons 


TEEL-WIRE ROPES. 


To the Editor of the “ Builder.” 

Sir,—We beg to call your attention to the Patent Steel Wire, of 
which we are the Inventors and the Sole Makers. It is now about 
two years since we introduced it for the manufacture of ropes for col- 
liery purposes, railway inclines, and the steam-plough, for which it is 
extensively and satistactorily used. Mr. Fowler, the inventor of the 
Steam-Plough, has publicly acknowledged the merits of our wire. We 
subjoin a letter from him and an extract from the Times, on the 
subject, as well as another communication particularly referring to 
the benefits d+rivable from its use in collieries. The advantages to 
be gained by the employment of this wire, particularly in deep pits 
and on railway inclines, have been made very apparent. The saving 
of engine power and fuel, as well as the safety and general economy in 
working these light durable S.eel Ropes, are already well known. It 
is, however, right, we should rell yon, we have ascertained that since 
our successful introduction. of this article, many ropes have been 
made ot Steel Wire which is quite unsuitable for the purpose, not 
having been manufactured by us. In consequence much disa;:point- 
meut has been occasioned, and a certain amount of discredit thrown 
upon an invention which has been acknowledged to be “the greatest 
possible boon to colliery owners” in the situations referred to, It is, 
therefore, due to the public for us to state, that Steel Wire, wade in 
the ordinary manner (no matter how good), cannot be safely or ev:o- 
nomically used for colliery purposes. Our friends, Messrs. GLASS, 
ELLIOTT, & CO. of London, and Mess1s. WEBSTER & (O. of sun- 
derland have used our Wire for pit ropes and all other purposes very 
extcnsively. Consumers may rely on obtaining from them ropes made of 
our Patent Steel Wire of the best and most satisfactory quality possible. 

We have the honour to remain your very faithful servants, 

WEBSTER & HORSEFALL. 

Extract from.a letter from Messrs. R, & J. F. Swallow,* Silkstone 
Main Colliery, Mosborough, Chesterfield, giviug their epivion on a 
Steel Rope now in work at their Colliery, made of Webster and 
Horsfall’s Wire ; and on their Steel Ropes generally :— 

“9th May, 1860. 

“« . 6 «© « « We feel sure it will last as long or eveu lounger than 
the Iron Wire Ropes which were nearly three times the weight. 
There is not the least doubt that the Steel Ropes will answer much 
better than the Iron, as there is a saving in price, and a great saving 
in engine power, in consequence of their being so much lighter. ." 

* Messrs. R. & J. F. Swallow have used Steel ropes ever since their 
introduction by W. & H, 

Letter from Mr. Fowler, the inventor of the Steam Plough :— 

“28, Cornhill, London, August 6th, 1859, 

**Gentlemen,—I am sorry not to have answered: your letter of 
inyuiry (as to the value I set on your Steel Wire Rope) at an earlier 
date, but I have great pleasnre in stating that I consider it an invalu- 
able substitute for the old rope made with iron wire. I consider, that 
uniting hardness with flexibility, it will bear four times the friction, 
and fully double the working load; and that on its introduction, asa 
merchantable article, has depended my success with the steam plough, 

“ Yours faithfully, “JOHN FOWLER, Jun.” 

“ Messrs. Webster & Horsfall.” 

Extract. from notice of Steam Husbandry in account of Smithfield 
Club Cattle Show.—7 mes, December 6th, 1859 :— 

“ Not only is the wear and tear of the steel wire rope (that much- 
feared item) found so i jiderable that a th d acres, it is 
alleged, ha. been broken up without damaging the rope—the rate of 
deterioration depending much upon the quality of the metal. of which 
the rope is male, the care in working, and the stoniness of the land— 
but advantages are found that out balance considerations of expense. 
Farmers state that they are more independent of unfavourable 
weather: their wheat see¢ing was completed a full month earlier, and 
their spring corn stubble grubbed up and cleaned faster than 








GAMUEL WORSSAM and Co’s 





PATENT SILENT FEED. 

8. WORSSAM and CO. beg to call the attention of Builders ‘and 
ethers to their new Patent Silent Feed for Timber and Deal Frames 
&c. which possesses very great and obvious auvantages over the old 
ratchet feed, and also over any other silent feed. 8; W. and Co, will 
undertake to alter any frames to work with their Patent Silent Feed 
at a trifling. cost. 

For llustrated Circulars apply toS. WORSSAM & CO. Saw-mill 

Engineers, 304, King’s-road, Chelsea, S,W. 


(['HOMAS ROBINSON 
and SON, 


ROCHDALE, near MANCHESTEFP ¢ 


PATENTEES, 
AND 


Makers of Sawing, 
Planing, Moulding, and 
other Woodcutting 
Machinery. 
IMPROVED 
‘VERTICAL SAW, 
For Cutting out Sweeps 
and Circles, 

Price 201. 


Drawing sent on application, oe 
MACHINERY TO BE SKEN AT WORK IN ROCHDALE. 
Agent for London—Mr. — ee » 24, Austin Friars, 
mdon, EC. 
















ILLIAM BISSELL, Wholesale Iron- 
monger, Unien- 
street, Wolverhampton. 
Proprietor of the Patent 
ging R 


aeemener | BORING, 
an 
DRILLING MACHINES. 


The most POWERFUL, 
SIMPLE, EASY, and DU- 
RABLE in the market, 
combining the best mecha- 
nical principles of ECCEN- 
TRIC and LEVER MO- 
TIONS. 

Testimonials of the high- 
est class can be shown from 
Builders in almost every 
part of the United King- 
dom. 
A The Boring and Drill- 
ing Apparatus, which can 
be removed at pleasure. 

Price 162. complete, with 
aset of eight chisels, core- 
driver, and Boring Appa- 
ratus. 

152. ditto, ditto, without 
the Boring Apparatus, 





MPERISHABLE GALVANIZED 
WROUGHT-IRON WATER-TANKS, CATTLE-TROUGHS, &c. 
are the cheapest, most durable, anu free from all pervicivus matters. 
A light Cylindrical Tank, about 60 gallons, 20s.—FROST, Engineer, 
17, Rathbone-plave, Loudon, 
N.B. For the country, or exportation, can be made in flat plates, to 
screw ther at their destinati 








before : additional crops have been interpolated in the rotation, with- 
out risk of getting a farm full of weeds ; and what is more important 
than all this put together, their wheat stubble for fallow has been 
tilled in the hot autumnal sea‘on, and so much of the long rigmarole 
of spring ploughings and scufflings anticipated and preventeu as will 
repay three times the cost of the steam work, and give a clearer fallow 
and a forwarder rot crop, worch anything in the present ticklish state 
of our turnips.” 


EDMUNDS PATENT HINGE 

a MANUFACTORY and WAREHOUSE. 

E. GOLLOP, Proprietor, Wellington Foundry, 68, Charles-street, 
City-ruad, London, E.C.—Every variety of the Patent Hinges kept in 
stock ready for delivery. Foundry for small, soft, and malleable 
castings, 


AILINGS, PATENT WROUGHT-IRON 


TUBULAR, CHEAPER than CAST. 
Wrought-Iron Girders, and every kind of Ornamental or Con- 
structive Iron-Work, Designed, Estimated, and E ted 


% 














H. G. COOMBS, 


IRONFOUNDER, &c. 17, UNION-STREET, BOROUGH, LONDON. 
Eight.doors from Borough. 


CASTINGS 
f every description ; WROUGHT and CAST IRON. GIRDERS, 
LITCHES and TANKS ; IRON WINDOWS, HOT WATER PIPES, 
RAIN WATER PIPES and GUTTERS, PIPES for GAS and WATER, 
manufactured by 
JAMES HAYWOOD, Junior, Phoenix Foundry, 
Derby. 





RON 








-GENERAL IRON. 





ARTON’S PATENT SAFETY STABLE 


FITTINGS and ENAMELLED MANGERS. 








THE ABOVE S€PERIOR CLASS of Stable Fittings are Fae greed 

yy. ~ principal ODM EST ambohcen’ by many of the 
and Builders of the Un 6 - 

J. BARTON SOLICITS ATTENTION to his newly-erect-d peectical 
Stable, now on view-at the Manufactory, 70, Oxford-street, pen] 
extensive assortment of all kinds of Stable Furniture, pen — 
modern and approved principles, are to ‘be seen. The —_ aed 
Catalogue, containing numerous engravings of the improv = a 
of fitting up stabs, forwarded on. receipt of = ome 

JAM ye 


ES BARTON, Iron Works, 370, 0: 


OBERT MACLAREN & CO. 


‘Manufacturers of all «izes 
Water, by an PMPROVED PATENT. 
On YOUNDERS, Gas ERES;and WROUGHT 


IRON 





TUBE 
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Funeral of Sir Charles Barry. 


N Tuesday last the remains 
of Sir Charles Barry were 
removed from his late resi- 
dence, on Clapham-common, 
F and buried on the north side 

of the nave of Westminster 
Abbey, nearly opposite to 
the fifth column from the 
west, and in close neigh- 
bourhood with the resting- 
= place of Robert Stephenson. 
Mourning-coaches, _ scarfs, 
and hat-bands were pro- 
vided at the Institute of 
Architects, the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, the Royal 
Academy, and elsewhere, 
for the members of council 
of the various bodies who 
had accepted the invitation 
to attend ; and these, to- 
gether with the private 
carriages of friends, assem- 
bled at the foot of Vauxhall- 
bridge, and ultimately there 
fell into procession with the 
hearse. In Westminster the 
houses were mostly closed. 
On the Victoria Tower, the 
crowning work of the archi- 
tect, the Union Jack was hoisted half-mast 
high ; and at each angle of the tower was sus- 
pended a black flag. Opposite the tower— 
and this was the most striking and touching 
feature of the event—stood 500 of the work- 
men who have been engaged on the building, 
volunteers from places far and near, and who, 
as the hearse passed them, reverently took 
off their hats. They who saw the movement 
will not soon forget it. The tears come into 
our eyes involuntarily as we recall it in writing. 
They were as fine a body of men as were ever 
seen, mostly in mourning, and represented with 
credit the working men of England. Of course 
they afterwards went into the nave. 

At a few minutes past one o’clock the cortége 
arrived at the Abbey, and a procession was 
formed at the cloister door, through which the 
body was to be brought. It consisted of the 
High Bailiff of Westminster, who led the way ; 
the bedesmen of the Abbey, the Rev. S. F. 
Jones, M.A., incumbent of St. Matthew’s, 
Spring-gardens, and Minor Canon of West- 
minster ; the Rev. C. M. Arnold, M.A., Minor 
Canon ; the Rev. J. C. Haden, the Precentor ; 
the Rev. J. Lupton, M.A., rector of Queen- 
hithe, and Minor Canon of Westminster ; the 
Venerable Archdeacon Bentinck ; the Rev. Lord 
John Thynne, sub-dean ; the Rev. Canon Jen- 
nings ; and the Very Rev. the Dean. Then 
followed the coffin. Sir Charles Eastlake, 
P.R.A. ; Mr. G. P. Bidder, P.LLC.E. ; Mr. A. J. 
Beresford Hope (Architectural Museum) ; Mr. 
C. R. Cockerell, R.A., President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects ; Right Hon. W. 
Cowper, M.P., her Majesty’s Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works; Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir 
Edward Cust, the Very Rev. the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, and Mr. Tite, M.P., F.R.S., were the 
pall-bearers. The family of the deceased, con- 
sisting of Mr. Charles Barry, Mr. Edward M. 
Barry, and three other of his sons less known 
to our readers, were the chief mourners. 

Of the House of Commons there were the 
Right Hon. Lord John Manners, Mr. J. Green, 
Mr. R. 8. Gard, Sir Joseph Paxton, Sir Morton 
Peto, Sir Alexander Hood, Mr. W. F. Hume. 
The following societies were also represented :—- 
Of the council and members of the Royal 
Academy, there were Messrs. Thomas Creswick, 
A. Elmore, J. H. Foley, D. Maclise, H. W. 
Pickersgill, David Roberts, Sydney Smirke, 
Richard Partridge, P. F. Poole, G. G. Scott, 
J.T. Willmore, 8. A. Hart, J. R. Herbert, G. 
Jones, P, Macdowell, F. R. Pickersgill, R. 








| Redgrave, R. Westmacott, T. S. Cooper, E. W. 
| Cook, H. O'Neil, J. P. Knight, Sir Edwin 
, Landseer, Charles Landseer, W. C. Marshall, 
_J. Philip, C. Stanfield, W. E. Frost, F. Goodall, 
and R. J. Lane. Of the council and members 
‘of the Royal Society :—Rev. J. Barlow, Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, Mr. Gassiott, Mr. 
'C. R. Weld, and Rev. W. Walton.. Of the 
Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers :— 
Sir John Rennie, F.R.S. ; Messrs. H. Gregory, T. 
Hawksley, James Simpson, T. H. Wyatt, J. 
Cubitt, Joseph Locke, Charles Manby, F-.R.S. ; 
J. Hawkshaw, F.R.S.; J. E. Ellington, J. 
Murray, J. Forrest, J. R. Maclean, T. E. Harri- 
son, and T. W. Hemans. Of the Council of 
the Architectural Museum :—Messrs. Joseph 
Clarke, R. Brandon, .E. Christian, Rev. T. 
Scott, G. Scharf, R. D. Chantrill, W. Slater, 
J. Gibson, M. J. Lomax, and G. E. Street. 
Some members of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, whose names have not reached us. Of 
the members, Council, and Vice-presidents of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects :— 
Sir W. R. Farquharson, Bart. ; Messrs. T. L. 
Donaldson, Digby Wyatt, and George Godwin, 
F.R.S., Vice-Presidents; J. H. Stevens, J. 
Norton, C. Fowler, J. B. Bunning, H. E. Ken- 
dall, T. M. Lewis, James Bell, G. Morgan, G. 
Vulliamy, S. Angell, H. Ashton, D. Burton, 
F.R.S.; D. Mocatta, F. C. Penrose, F. J. 
Francis, R. L. Roumieu, B. Ferrey, J. J. Scoles, 
T. Bellamy, Owen Jones, A. Salvin, and J. 
Pennethorne. 

The Duchess of Sutherland and Lord Car- 
lisle had seats in the choir, together with 
Archdeacon Hale, the Dean of Chichester, 
Mr. A. Austin and Mr. H. Hunt (from the 
Board of Works), Mr. Franks from the Society 
of Antiquaries, and the representatives already 
mentioned. Mr. Thomas Grissell (by whom 
the Houses were for the most part erected), his 
brother, Col. Grissell, Mr. John Thomas, Mr. 
Quarm (who has acted as clerk of the works), 
Mr. C. H. Smith, and others connected with 
the deceased in his great work, were also 
there. 

The following members of the Institute, 
named as we recall them, no one being before 
or after the other, undertook, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Donaldson, to conduct the 
various bodies to their seats :—Messrs. John 
Papworth, Robert Kerr, Wyatt Papworth, 
F. P. Cockerell, C. F. Hayward, Good, J. 8. 
Donaldson, W. M. Teulon, Matthew Wyatt, 
A. J. Baker, W. J. Green, S. Salter, Bright 
Smith, Octavius Hansard, James Edmeston, 
J.J. Cole, H. A. Darbishire, H. H. Burnell, 
A. Cates, Chas. Fowler, jun., T. E. Kneightley, 
W. Lightly, &c, so that everything went 
smoothly. 


In addition to those already named, there 
was a numerous attendance of members of the 
Institute, the Association, the Architectural 
Museum, and others, including Messrs. Edward 
Hall, E. H. Roberts, E. Salomons, G. M. Hills, 
J. M. Lockyer, G. Mair, Whichcord, James 
Noble, G. Myers, J. Billing, T. Bury, Hakewill, 
Kendall, jun., Tarring, Woodthorpe, W. G. 
Rogers, Garling, C. Mayhew, Leicester, T. 
Bury, G. Truefitt, Oliver, E. Nash, Wigging- 
ton, EK. B. Lamb, Cobbett, Knowles, Freeman, 
Jennings, W. Burges, R. R. Rowe, Clutton, 
Pocock, Anson, ‘Tress, Boulnois, Allason, 
T. Roger Smith, Penfold, Harger, Currey, 
E. Falkener, Hon. Arthur Gorden, the Rev. R. 
Burgess, John Jay, Jeakes, Bond, Hardman, 
G. Plucknett, Jabez James, ec. 


As the procession passed through the nave 
to the choir the minor canons and choristers 
sang “I am the Resurrection and the Life,” 
adding greatly to the solemnity of the scene. 
As soon as the coffin had been deposited under 
the choir screen, the anthem, “‘ When the ear 
heard,” was sung, and the appointed lesson 
(from the 15th chapter of the 1st Epistle to the 
Corinthians) was read by Lord John Thynne. 
The procession was then re-formed, and moved 
back to the grave in thenave. Here the coffin 
was uncovered. It was of oak, with a raised 
cross, further defined by nail-heads, above 
the plate, and an orb below it. The plate 
was inscribed “Charles Barry, Knight, R.A., 
F.R.LB.A., F.R.S. Died 12 May, 1860, aged 





64 years.” 





If he had lived until Wednesday last, he 
would have been 65. 

When the coffin had been lowered into the 
comparatively shallow grave prepared for it 
(it did not seem more than 6 feet in depth), 
“Man that is born of a woman” was sung, and 
the Dean (Trench) proceeded with the burial 
service, which he read with impressive earnest- 
ness, the anthem—“I heard a voice from 
Heaven,” being sung in its appointed place. 
At the close of this portion of the service, the 
choir sang—‘‘ His body is buried in peace, but 
his‘soul liveth evermore.” 

It was an impressive scene. The crowd, 
large as it was, gathered beneath the vault of 
the grey old Abbey (itself beautiful, exceed- 
ingly), was an assemblage of friends, not of 
vacant spectators: all, with very few excep- 
tions, were in mourning, and the general feel- 
ing was one of sorrowful regard. Sir Charles 
Barry has gone to his rest, universally re- 
gretted and esteemed, and from this time for- 
ward will find few detractors. ‘“ Death hath 
this also,” says Bacon, “that it openeth the 
gate of Fame, and extinguisheth envy.” 


The arrangements were made by a committee 
of the Institute, Mr. J. G. Crace materially 
assisting. The moving spirit, however, was the 
estimable Professor of Architecture at the 
London University. All honour and love to 
Thomas Leverton Donaldson, the head and 
hand in every generous and kindly movement 
connected with the profession ! 





The following acknowledgment has been 
addressed by Lady Barry to the workmen who, 
as we have already mentioned, took part in the 
funeral ceremony :— 

“ The widow and family of the late Sir Charles 
Barry return their hearty thanks to those work- 
men who, having laboured under his direction 
during his lifetime, have this day attended him to 
the grave. They recognize in that attendance, 
not only a kind and cordial sympathy with their 
own sorrow, but also a proof of the respect with 
which his memory is regarded, and of the pride 
and interest felt in having aided to accomplish 
what his genius had couceived. 

Amidst all the consoling memories of this day, 
there is none on which they will dwell with 
greater pleasure; and their thanks are given, not 
so much for themselves as for him, who, as he 
felt a cordial interest in all his fellow-labourers, 
so would have been deeply touched by such a 
proof of their respect and sympathy with him, 

Clapham Common, 22nd May, 1860.’’ 








A SKETCH: MAY 22, 1860. 

(Founded on the suggestion that the very day first 
named for his funeral was one on which the great archi- 
tect of our age might have hoped to crown, with the 
Royal Standard, the superb Tower of Westmiuster, just 
finished ; the dearest wish of his later years having been 
the desire to live to see it complete). 

On the proud summit of Victoria’s Tower, 

At last—at last— 

See Victory’s flag spring grandly to the peak ! 
Hurrah! 

The gilded crest is on,— 

Crown of the princely task ; 

Let fly Old Englaud’s ensign, and hurrah ! 


Hush! Boaster, hush ! 


Mark that dim speck up on the giddy height,— 
He gazes down 

Upon his DrEam; 

Bear with him if in awe; 

For he was young when that fair dream was new, 
And he has dreamt until his hair is grey,— 

Grey with the dreaming of illustrious aye. 


Hush! hush! it is not he. 


Oh, yes, it was his fondest hope,— 

His hand alone must let the flag fly free 

On the crown’d summit of his mighty Tower. 
See how it trembles on the pole,— 

Sweeps gently through the lazy morning air, 
And flutters as in play. 

The wind is waiting for the s‘gnal stroke, 
When all the be Is shall ring out merrily ; 
Then England’s flag of victory 

Shall gleam across the sky ! 


Oh, hush! there are no merry bells to-day ; 
Chere is no flag of victory 
To gleam in the blue sky. 


It trembles on the pole,— 
[t flutters as in play,— 
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And the breeze waits :—until a mighty: heart 
Gives God glad thanks for victory ! 

The fairy dream 

Of half a life of intellectual toil 

Alas !—he muses—but, as yesterday, 

his was a vision of the hope— 

A castle in the air) 

Clings round his brain,—his eye may well be dim,— 
Kind summer wind, 

Blow softly through his thin grey hair,— 

Light up his smile,— 
And fan the gleam of his clear eye. 

Why do the bells delay ? 

Why keep the flag of England’s pride 
Thus fluttering at the pole? 


Hush, hush ! the flag of England’s pride 
Hangs—half-mast high ! 

The tovg-awaited day has come,— 

The long-awaited crown is set 

Upon Victoria’s Tower,— 

The Fairy DxEaM is dream no more,— 
The princely task is done. 

But the summer wind on that royal height— 
Ob! it lifts not his thin grey hair; 

It fans no gieam in his gleamless eye,— 
Lights up no smile, and wafts no prayer,— 
And the tlag of a thousand shouts of joy 
Droops drearily in woe. 


Deatu, with the silent footfall of a king, 
Came with the midnight bell.— 

Thy work is done ; 

Thy fame complete : 

What favour more hast thou to win P 
What more applause to meet ? 


What! not—one—hour—of warning ? 


Nay, why an hour’s delay ? 

When work is done, 

And battle won,— 

When dream is dream no more,— 

Why stay to dally with inglorious ease ? 


“One day,” he whispered, “ one short day,— 
One day trom midnight now to noon,— 

That from the crown of great Victoria’s tower, 
I may but loose the flag!” 


The old King took him by the hand and smiled.— 
‘It shall be better, and yet better done : 

The flag shall fly ! 

The flag shall fly in victory ! 

I, Victor of all victors ’neath the sun, 

For thee, and for thy victory, 

Myself will loose the flag! 

Victor, in Victory’s hour,— 

Thus | release thee from thy work well done ; 
Thus I admit thee to the hero-land ; 

Thus—at thy post—I claim thee for thy fame,— 
Death's honour to the greatest! ” 


But, oh! the flag hangs trembling on the pole; 
It flutters sadly in the summer’s breath, 
Droops wearily upon the golden crest 

That crowns that Fairy Dream ! 





ON THE ARCHITECTURAL CAREER OF 
THE LATE SIR CHARLES BARRY.* 


No one can be more sensible than I am of the 
extreme difficulty attendant on the satisfactory dis- 
charge of the duty which has been imposed upon 
me this evening by our sincerely respected presi- 
dent ; a difficulty enhanced in no slight degree by 
three circumstances—the shortness of the time 
in which the following remarks have had to be 
prepared; the ability and manly feeling with which 
the Builder bas already put you in possession of 
many facts, some of which must be recapitulated 
in any memoir of our distinguished and lamented 
friend ; and last, not least, my own inadequacy to 
80 great and so touching an occasion. Who, gentle- 
men, could dare, but in a spirit of almost paralysing 
reverence, to pronounce a funeral oration upon the 
architect of St. Paul’s? And who amongst us 
will feel inclined to deny that the architect of the 
New Palace at Westminster is worthy of an equal 
tribute of respect and regard at the hands of 
those who, having known and admired him living, 
have now ouly to mourn and venerate him dead ? 
Praying your indulgence, therefore, for any in- 
voluntary shortcomings, I shall proceed to address 
myself, alter a few preliminary observations, to the 
story, and, as far as I may be able, to the moral, 
of the architectural career of the late Sir Charles 
Barry. 

Of such men it is occasionally said, that they 
cannot be rightly appreciated in their own gene- 
ration, and that it is not until intervening time 





* Read by Mr. M. Digby Wyatt, as elsewhere men- 
tioned. 





may have, as it were, permitted “the mind’s eye” 
to recede sufficiently to be enabled to embrace 
generalities, and blend them according to proper 
pictorial conditions, that the relations of such men 
to the circumstances by which they may have been 
surrounded can be justly estimated. Of the philo- 
sopher, legist, politician, and of the hero who 
dominates in. the feverish turmoil of class against 
class, or nation against nation, this observation 
may frequently hold good, but of the great artist, 
comparatively rarely. His creations are of an 
essentially monumental character, and it has 
scarcely ever occurred that the author of works 
commonly known at the date of their execution, 
and ultimately accepted by the universal verdict 
of posterity, has failed to be recognised by his own 
generation, and certainly by cotemporaries in his 
own profession, at his approximate value. There 
is in fact no more distinctive and vital characteristic 
of true art than its universality. Really creative 
power is neither for this time nor for that class, but 
for all time and for all classes,—for the present as 
for the future, and for the future as for the present. 
The poet, the painter, the sculptor, the musician, 
the architect, appeal in their highest efforts to 
sympathies, aggregate as well asindividual. From 
this inherent condition of universality in all great 
works of art emanate three especial bonds of 
union and affection :—Firstly, between genius and 
the world at large; secondly, between genius and 
all who, however devoid of it, may be endeavour- 
ing to achieve success in the same department of 
art; and, thirdly, between genius and kindred 
spirits of all ages, who, in pursuits of the most 
widely differing natures, have reared their heads 
aloft above the average uf mortality, and won ad- 
mission to that noble brotherhood whose very 
names have become landmarks in the history of 
civilization. In the death of every great artist 
these bonds receive a sudden shock, which, how- 
ever it may jar and strain, can never break them. 
There can be no higher tribute to the ascendancy 
of genius than this impotence of death itself to 
finally sever bonds of union between mind and 
mind which it can only shatter, and it is the very 
measure of this impotence which affords the best 
scale for ascertaining the nature, force, and amount 
of the loftiest order of human creative power. 

Let us for a moment apply it to the case of the 
friend we have lost, and try his memory by-the 
three bonds described as at once the essential 
tests, concomitants, and rewards, of genius, contra- 
distinguished from mere talent, industry, and ex- 
perience. 

In the first place, then, can the world at large 
cease to esteem the designer of the Houses of Par- 
liament, the Reform and Travellers’ Clubs, Bridge- 
water House, Cliefden, or Trentham? Surely to 
this the only answer can be,—Yes, when they have 
forgotten Sir Christopher Wren and Inigo Jones, 
Bramante, Claude Perrault, and Palladio; and not 
tillthen. Inthe second place, can we, as architects, 
or can they who may succeed us when we shall rest 
from our labours, as our friend now rests from his, 
cease to regard with interest and admiration the 
models for study bequeathed to our art in monu- 
ments such as those, on the production and per- 
fection of which his most strenuous efforts were 
concentrated? Surely never so long as architec- 
ture remains a fine art, based on any recognized 
laws of symmetry, eurythmia, fitness, and propor- 
tion, can we fail to appreciate works in which 
(whether under a more or less classical or me- 
dizval garb) the true importance and, indeed, 
indispensability of a rigid but at the same time 
free subordination to those laws, are more ably 
vindicated than (according to my belief) in the 
works of any other architect who has lived for at 
least two centuries ? 

Can, in the third place, Sir Charles Barry be 
refused admission to that fraternity figured in the 
immortal school of Athens by the immortal 
Raffaelle? Most assuredly not. There, as in the 
sanctuary of the illustrious dead in which his 
remains will be deposited to-morrow, a place may 
be clearly retained for him; and whenever Wren, 
and Jones, Vignola, Peruzzi, Palladio, Sansovino, 
San, Michele, and others whose title is undisputed, 
join that group in which Bramante and Archi- 
medes are all conspicuous, Barry and Visconti, 
Schinkel, and Von Klenze (when he shall be taken 
from us), may find their places as no unworthy 
representatives of the architectural genius of the 
nineteenth century. 

Tried by such tests, by the minutest study of 
his works, their number, excellence, importance, 
novelty, fitness, and promise of stability for ages, 
and by the influence exerted through his example 
upon the current practice of his art, Sir Charles 
Barry may by no hyperbolic straining be classed 
with Wren and Jones, with Wykeham and with 








Waynflete. Let us now trace, far too briefly, the 
steps of conscientious labour by which this glorious 
and enduring pre-eminence was attained. 

Charles Barry was born on the 23rd of May, 
1795, of parents in a comfortable position in life, 
and resident in Bridge-street, Westminster. From 
mere boyhood he displayed and indulged a marked 
talent for drawing ; and I have been told that it 
was his habit to sketch all over the walls of the 
bedroom in which he slept. When no more space 
was left he would paste lining-paper over the sur. 
face he had covered with scribblings of his fancies, 
and start afresh upon a new series. The first 
part of his education Barry received at Mr, 
Wright’s academy, now Mr. Beaufoy’s,—Carron 
House, South Lambeth, where he was at school 
as early as 1804; the latter part he gained 
at Christ’s Hospital. At the age of sixteen 
he was articled to Messrs. Middleton & Bailey, 
respectable surveyors to the parish of Lambeth, 
with whom he appears to have remained about 
five years. One of these gentlemen at least 
must have been able to give his pupil artistic 
instruction, for I observe the name of Mr. Bailey, 
of Lambeth, appended to several designs in the 
exhibition of an ambitious character, such as “ For 
a National Museum and Cemetery,” &c., during 
the term for which his apprentice had been 
bound to him. 

Barry must have been a tolerable draughtsman 
at the time of his entry into his master’s office, 
for so early as 1812, before he was seventeen years 
old, he was admitted as an exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy; and, singularly enough, his first exhibited 
drawing was “ A View of the Interior of West- 
minster Hall,” the very building which, as it were, 
served as the key-note to his greatest work in 
atter years. It appears in the catalogue of 
1812 as the production of “C. Barry, at 
Messrs. Middleton & Buailey’s, Lambeth.” It was 
on his way from his father’s house to the office in 
which he worked that the young student met 
every day another young lad en route from Ken- 
nington, where he resided, to the chambers of 
Mr. Joseph Gwilt, to whom he was articled. 
That young lad was the Mr. Wolfe whose friend- 
ship and intimate sympathy proved in after-life a 
permanent source of pleasure and comfort in all 
the most trying epochs of Sir Charles’s career. 
The two youths soon made acquaintance, and 
mutually aided one another in the studies, on 
their proficiency in which they supposed that 
their future advancement would depend. Mr. 
Wolfe, it is well known, was induced to abandon 
the pursuit of his profession for more immediately 
lucrative occupation; but the divergence of their 
paths in life never chilled the mutual regard of 
these two enthusiastic young students. In 1813, 
“C. Barry” made his début at the Royal 
Academy with an original design, “ for a church.” 
In the following year his contribution is of a still 
more ambitious nature, being for no less a monu- 
ment than “a Museum and Library, with an Ob- 
servatory.” In 1815 he re-appears, still giving 
his address “At Messrs. Bailey & Middleton’s, 
Lambeth,” with a more practical effort in the 
shape of “A Design for a Group of Buildings for 
a Nobleman’s Park ; comprising a Picture-gallery, 
Library, Music-room, Conservatory, and Billiard- 
room.” In the following year, to the best of my 
belief, several events happened, which suffice to 
account for his absence from the Exhibition of 
1816. His articles expired, he fell in love with 
the lady whom he subsequently married, and his 
father died. All of these circumstances, coupled 
with the fact of his coming into the immediate 
possession of a few hundred pounds, caused him to 
resolve upon, and to carry out, against all the 
advice of his family, a bold step, on the indis- 
pensability of which to the attainment of that ex- 
cellence upon the acquisition of which he had 
firmly set his heart, he had fully made up his 
mind. 

In April, 1817, he accordingly quitted England, 
in the company of a Mr. Conduitt, with whom he 
travelled for some time: his friend Wolfe subse- 
quently joined him, and for some months they 
worked hard in Northern Italy, drawing and 
measuring, at Florence and elsewhere, with the 
utmost zeal and perseverance. At Rome he met 
Eastlake, and other artist friends, whom he 
always highly esteemed. With Mr. Eastlake, Mr. 
Kinnaird (the editor of “Stuart’s Athens), and 
Mr. Johnson—subsequently Professor Johnson, of 
Haileybury College—he visited Greece in 1818, 
and made many beautiful draw'ngs. One of 
these, “A View of the West Front of the Par- 
thenon, taken on the spot,” he sent to Somerset 
Honse in 1821, Another, “ A View of the Temple 
of Theseus, at Athens, drawn and tinted on the 
spot in the year 1818,” appeared in the exhibition 
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of 1823. He returned to Rome with his portfolios 
full, but with his pockets so empty, that despite 
his earnest desire to go further a-field, he was on 
the very point of starting homewards, when he 
happily made the acquaintance of a gentleman of 
fortune, a Mr. Baillie, who was so pleased with 
his sketches, that he made him an offer of an 
engagement as travelling artist. With that gen- 
tleman, in 1818 and 1819, young Barry went up 
the Nile several times, and visited the Holy Land, 
making beautiful sketches of the principal locali- 
ties, from some of which engravings were subse- 
quently executed for Finden’s landscape illustra- 
tions of the Bible. ‘ A View of a Street in Grand 
Cairo, from a sketch taken on the spot in the year 
1818,” exhibited in 1824, was one of the fruits of 
these happy wanderings. At Sinai he met Mr. 
William Bankes (son of the well-known Mr. 
Bankes, of Corfe’ Castle), in whom he found an 
accomplished acquaintance and a liberal patron. 
A memorial of this association may be traced in 
the exhibition catalogue of 1822, when Barry 
contributed a drawing of “the Scene of a Roman 
Theatre at D’Jerash (great part of which actually 
exists), restored principally from documents col- 
lected on the spot, by William Henry Bankes, 
Esq.” He remained with Mr. Baillie for about a 
year and a half, and returned to England in July 
1820. During the whole of his wanderings he 
kept an admirable journal, which, it is to be hoped, 
may be some day given to the world. In that 
same year, 1820, he established himself in business 
at 39, Ely-place, and I believe married Miss Row- 
sell, to whom he had engaged himself before leav- 
ing England. In the catalogue of the exhibition 
of 1821—to which he forwarded a picture of 
“ Ruins of the Great Temple of Egyptian Thebes, 
the view taken on the spot in the year 1819,”— 
his address is given at his recently occupied abode. 
Iam unable to trace his first architectural em- 
ployment, and can identify nothing earlier than 
the Manchester Church, which he appears to have 
been employed to design in 1822. A drawing of 
it, described as “ now building,” was in the exhi- 
bition of 1823, together “ with the west elevation 
of a design for a Church to be built at Oldham.” 
About the same period he built another church in 
the same district at Stand. In 1823 he competed 
for, in public competition, and obtained employ- 
ment as architect to, the new church, St. Peter’s, 
at Brighton. Two views of it as ‘“‘now building ” 
were sent to Somerset House in 1824. In many 
respects this church was superior to any contem- 
porary ecclesiastical work, and its popularity 
greatly enhanced that of its designer. It cer- 
tainly led to his first aristocratic connection, for it 
induced Lord Egremont to employ him to adda 
steeple to the parish church at Petworth, a sketch 
of which was exhibited in 1827; and to make 
several designs for alterations, &c. to his seat at 
Petworth. A drawing of a spire it was proposed 
to add to the Brighton Church was exhibited in 
1826, together with a front view of the “ Royal 
Institution for the Fine Arts now building at 
Manchester.” About this time, Barry appears to 
have been a good deal employed at Brighton, in 
laying out the Queen’s Park, building a house for 
a Mr. Attree; and another (Clarence Mansion, 
since much altered, but not by him) of a good 
Italian character, looking over the sea, has been 
pointed out to me on the spot as one of his early 
works. Many of my hearers will doubtless re- 
member a brilliant lithograph, by our fellow, Mr. 
T. Allom, showing Barry’s original intentions with 
respect to the Queen’s Park, Brighton. He also 
built the Sussex County Hospital. The Manchester 
Royal Institution, and a house which he erected 
about the same time for Mr., afterwards Sir 
Thomas Potter, at Buile Hill, near that city, were 
in that Anglo-Grecian style which Sir Robert 
Smirke had mainly popularised ; but from which, 
despite fashion, Barry took the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity of emancipating himself. His 
success (for such it assuredly was at the 
date of its execution) with the Brighton 
church led to his engagement to design a 
group of churches proposed to be executed by 
the Church Commissioners, under a stroug stimulus 
from the late Daniel Wilson, in the parish of 
Islington. The three carried out by Barry 
were respectively, St. John’s, Holloway, perpendi- 
cular, with a tower, to hold 1,782 persons, at a 
cost of 11,809/. ; Balls Pond, a very similar build- 
ing, to hold 1,793 persons, at a cost of 10,9471. ; 
and Trinity Church, Cloudesley-square, a larger 
but corresponding structure, to hold 2,009 per- 
sons, at a cost of 11,535/. Of this last a curious 
little aqua-tint engraving, an early work of the 
afterwards well-known architectural draughtsman, 
is extant, “published by G. Hawkins, near the 
Grove, Hackney, on the Ist. May, 1826,”. ab which 





date the church would appear to have been 
recently completed. At a subsequent date, Barry 
built another church in the Islington district, the 
funds for which were provided by the Commis- 
sioners of Queen Anne’s Bounty, that of St. Peter’s, 
River-lane, Islington. This building, which cost 
only 3,407/. 2s. 7d., in the days of the cheapest 
and worst churches, was consecrated on the 14th 
of July, 1835. In order to complete here the 
summary of Barry’s ecclesiastical works, I may 
mention that to the best of my belief he was only 
engaged during his career upon three other 
churches,—the parish church of Stoke Newington, 
which he almost entirely rebuilt and retitted ; one 
at Hurstpierpoint, in Sussex; and another, St. 
Andrew’s, on Saffron-hill, Holborn, with a turret 
and vaults, to contain 1,783 persons, at.a cost of 
9,0042. All of these, with the exception of Hurst- 
pierpoint, which is Middle-pointed, were, I believe, 
in the Perpendicular style, and were rather above 
than below the average work of the best men of 
the day who were beginning to make Gothic a 
somewhat special and exclusive study. His 
Unitarian chapel at Manchester, the design for 
which he exhibited in 1840, at which date it was, 
I believe, completed, was his only attempt in the 
first Pointed style, and attracted considerable 
notice at the date of its execution. 

Soon after his establishment in business, Barry 
obtained the appointment of architect to Dulwich 
College, and was soon employed to erect a new 
wing to that building; he also became in some 
way connected, I believe about the same time, 
with the construction of a new wing to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. 

In 1827, Barry’s increasing business and con- 
nection justified his removal westwards, and we 
accordingly find bim leaving 39, Ely, for 27, 
Foley-place. Among the most important of the 
studies made in that year was a design, which 
was approved of by Lord Gwydir, for the re- 
building of Drummond Castle, Perthshire, two 
views of which were exhibited in 1828. In 
1829 he designed but did not carry out, various 
additions to the Pitt Press at Cambridge; 
and struck at last upon the golden vein which 
ultimately made him a prosperous man. In the 
designs for the Travellers’ Club, which were sub- 
mitted in limited competition, Barry first revealed 
his resources in planning, and that refined percep- 
tion of just proportion, both in detail and general 
distribution, in which he has scarcely ever been 
rivalled, The garden front is, so far as my know- 
ledge extends, an absolutely original conception ; 
and as such may, I cons:der, take its place in 
the history of art. The Pall Mall front has been 
frequently characterized by superficial observers as 
a copy, or reproduction, with slight modifications, 
from Raffaelle’s Pandolfini Palace at Florence. 
One moment’s comparison of the two elevations 
will suffice to entirely dispel the idea. The Pan- 
colfini Palace has only, in common with the 
Travellers’ Club-house, the accidents of being 
two-storied, having rusticated angles, and a door- 
way at the extreme right-hand side of the ground- 
floor. In every other respect, the dissimilarities 
are most striking ; the proportions of the windows 
ave about one-third narrower in the Travellers’ 
than they are in the Pandolfini: in the former, 
they are Ionic on the first floor, and Doric on the 
ground; while in the latter, they are Corinthian 
on the first-floor, and have simply returned archi- 
traves and no order on the ground-floor. The 
four windows of the first-floor of the Florentine 
facade are surmounted with alternately angular 
and segmental pediments, and united by panels in 
the interspaces and horizontal members, while the 
five of the Pull-mall building are precisely uni- 
form, and the wall is entirely free from panelling, 
and the running through of any of the members 
forming or decorating the fenestration above the 
cill level. One of the leading features of the 
Pandolfini is its deep plain frieze, adorned only 
with a very simple classic-looking inscription ; 
while in the entablature ef the Travellers’ Club 
the frieze is reduced to so small a proportion and 
is so highly carved, as in fact to do duty rather as 
an enriched member of the cornice than as a dis- 
tinctive frieze at all. As a corroboration of the 
remarks I have ventured to make in respect to 
the universality of genius, and the immediate 
effect upon the public of any salient manifestation 
of it in the shape of a work of art, it may be 
noted, that from the date of its completion, in the 
year 1832, to the present time, no architectural 
Zoilus has ever raised his puny voice to the dis- 
paragement of this real gem. The contract was 
taken early in 1830, by Messrs. Lees, at 19,0001. ; 
and the total cost was 23,1601. On the com- 
pletion of this beautiful structure, its architect 
was elected a life member of the club: a compli- 





ment, considering the very exclusive nature of its 
constitution, of no slight social and professional 
importance to a rising artist. 

Pall-mall also possesses two ordinary house 
fagades of great cleverness, executed by Barry, 
and the Imperial Insurance Offices, opposite to 
his great club-houses, and of about the same date 
as the Travellers’, While the last-named was in 
progress, he was subjected to three disappoint- 
ments, one of which annoyed him a good deal. 
He became an unsuccessful competitor for the 
Westminster Hospital, carried out by Inwood; 
for the Law Institution, carried out by Vulliamy ; 
and for the Birmingham Town-hall, entrusted, 
as is well known, to Messrs. Hansom & Welsh, 
under very peculiar circumstances. In response 
to the advertisement issued at the close of 
1830, calling for designs for the last-named 
building, Barry forwarded a noble scheme 
for a Doric temple of grandeur, and at the 
same time of so much simplicity, that his 
friends confidently averred that it might be 
well carried out for the 18,000/., which formed the 
limit fixed by the committee. Barry’s plan was 
so long placed in the ascendant, that he confi- 
dently reckoned on being employed to execute it. 
From first, however, it somehow sank down to 
third, and a design was at last adopted, which, 
after utterly ruining the contractors, cost the 
Corporation nearly double the amount to which 
they at first limited the outlay. Burry exhibited 
his design, which was much admired, in 1832. 
From that year his occupation appears to have 
been so incessant as to preclude his coutributing 
to the Royal Academy, and it is not until 1840, 
that he re-appears in the architectural room, 
Nothing daunted by his bad luck with the town- 
hall, Barry sent in designs (for the preparation 
of which two months only had beeu allowed) on 
the Ist November, 1832, for the Free Grammar 
School, commonly known as King Edward’s, at 
Birmingham, which he won easily. This popular 
building, with its seven regular bays, aud bay 
windows breaking through two stories at each 
end, was most carefully carried out in every detail, 
and in a good collegiate style ia that most beau- 
tiful building stone, Darley Dale, and gave great 
satisfaction. It was completed in 1837, at a cost 
of 39,2631. The study bestow.d by BK -rry upon 
the working out of this building, and, conse- 
quently upon the Tudor style genera!ly, he found 
of the greatest possible service to him when sub- 
sequently called upon for the Houses of Parl ament 
competition. It was about the period of the com- 
pletion of the Birmmgham schools that Burry 
became acquainted with Welby Pugin, whose 
talents he always greatly admired. Pugin was 
selected and employed to work out the drawings 
from Barry’s sketches for some of the ornamental 
details, and for the furniture of that building, 
and thus the foundation of their mutual regard 
and respect for one another’s powers was laid. 

1834 was an eventful year for our profession, 
and especially for that member of it whose career 
Iam now endeavouring to trace, since on the 
16th of October in it took place that memorable 
fire which rendered the reconstruction of our 
national assembly a positive necessity. That event 
occurred at a time when Barry was closely occu- 
pied upon several works of importance, in addition 
to those already mentioned, such as various con- 
structions at Bowood, for Lord Lansduwne; the 
Campanile Lodge and Golden Gates, being in pro- 
gress so late as 1838; the portico and eularge- 
ment of the College of Surgeons, which was 
sufficiently advanced to show the general cha- 
racter of its design in February, 1835, and was 
finished in 1837; Lord Tankerville’s beautiful 
Italian villa at Walton-on-Thames; and various 
alterations at Woburn for the Duke of Bed- 
ford. He had also been called in by the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Stafford, who had © been 
first impressed with his talent for picturesque 
gardening, by the terraces and other featurcs 
which they had remarked at a féte given in the 
Queen’s Park, Brighton. The architect was in- 
troduced to these leaders of taste at the time by 
Mr. Attree, for whom he had laid out the grounds 
in which the féte was given, and was subsequently 
employed at first in trifles such us vases, fi »wer- 
pots, and ornamental details; but, ultimately in 
vast works at Trentham, Stafford House, and 
Cliefden so late as 1853; as well as in great 
designs for Dunrobin Castle. 

In 1833, the extensive designs for the conver- 
sion of Trentham, an ugly house in a flat and 
uncongenial soil, into what that princely seat now 
is, were made, No one could be a better judge 
than the late Mr. Loudon of the local difficulties 
presenting themselves to the architect and land- 
scape gardener, and I prefer, therefore, quoting 
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him to making any comments of my own. He 
thus (writing in May, 1834) records his impres- 
sion of the daring and talent evinced by the artist 
architect :— 

“Trentham Hall, the residence of the Duke of 
Sutherland, is about to undergo extensive im- 
provements. When we first heard of this, and 
that Mr. Barry was employed, we could not help 
doubting whether even Mr. Barry could make 
anything of this great, dull, flat place, with its 
immense mansion, as tame and spiritless as the 
ground on which it stands. We have seen the 
plans, however, for the additions to and altera- 
tions of the house, and we must confess that we 
were delighted and astonished with them beyond 
measure. Let noone henceforth ever despair of 
a dead flat. We shall not attempt to describe the 
additions made to the house at present; but we 
may observe that the modifications of the ground, 
and the large lake of water and its islands, which 
are proposed by Mr. Barry, prove him to have as 
just a taste in landscape-gardening as he has a 
refined and correct one in architecture. The archi- 
tectural flower-garden, which will contain several 
acres, will be the largest and the best of the kind in 
England, On one of the islands a villa with ter- 
races, in the manner of the Isola Bella, will be 
erected, as a feature to be seen from the house 
over the architectural garden ; and a column now 
erecting on a distant hill will form another fea- 
ture. The fountains of the garden, which will 
throw their waters as high as those at Chatsworth, 
Versuilles, or Nymphenburg, will be supplied by a 
steam-engine, or by a water-wheel on a distant 
stream ; and no garden beauty will have a more 
striking effect in Staffordshire than this feature.” 

Burry’s employment in realizing the greater 
part of this vast programme extended over about 
ten years. By way of current business in 1836, 
he had also in hand the Manchester Atheneum, a 
well-worked-out but simple Italian building, cost- 
ing about 15,0007. We now approach the great 
event in Buarry’s life—the competition for the 
New Houses of Parliament. 

On October the 16th, 1834, as I have already 
stated, the conflagration took place, and shortly 
afterwards Sir Robert Smirke was employed by 
the Department of Works to make plans, &c. for 
the rebuilding. Sir Robert Peel, always a kind 
patron to Sir Robert Smirke, appointed a com- 
mittee to examine his designs. The committee 
publicly acknowledged themselves unable to form 
a sutticiently accurate judgment upon the merits 
of any plan, but recommended open competition 
and the appointment of a Royal Commission, 
which was accordingly applied for. 

To this course, so far as the appointment of a 
commission of five is concerned, they were no 
doubt mainly instigated by Sir Edward Cust’s 
celebrated letter to Sir Robert Peel, dated Jan- 
uary 31st, 1835. Sir Edward was, however, 
averse to the principle of competition in the 
matter, he would have intrusted the selection of 
the architect to the commission he suggested. 
The style of the proposed building was deter- 
mined by Parliament should be either Gothic or 
Elizabethan. 

On the 17th of July, 1835, the country obtained 
from the king the issue of a royal commission, to 
fix the site, and obtain designs for new Houses of 
Parliament. The terms of the royal commission 
provided for a selection of not less than three, nor 
more than five designs, all of which were to be re- 
ported to Parliament, and one of the three or five 
to be definitively recommended for adoption. The 
acting commissioners were the late Mr. Hanbury 
Tracy, atterwards Lord Sudeley, Sir Edward Cust, 
Thos, Liddell, esq., and George Vivian, esq., Lord 
Duncannon being at the time First Commissioner 
of her Majesty’s Woods and Works. Ninety- 
seven designs, comprising upwards of 1,000 
drawings, were contributed in competition for 
three or five premiums, of 5002. each, and after 
a private view for the members of both Houses, 
&e., and the confirmation by a Parliamentary 
committee of the report of the royal commis- 
sioners, were publicly exhibited from the 28th 
of April. The royal commissioners state in that 
document, approved by his Majesty, and pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament, on the 
29th of February, 1836, that “although a differ- 
ence of opinion may exist between us with respect 
to the ground-plans.separately considered, we are 
all unanimous in our opinion that the one delivered 
to us, marked 64, with the emblem of a portcullis, 
bears throughout such evident marks of genius 
and superiority of tulent, as fully to entitle it to 
the preference we have given it in our classifica- 
tion; and we have no hesitation in giving it as 
our opinion, that the elevations are of an order so 
superior, and display so much taste and know. 





ledge of Gothic architecture, as to leave no doubt 
whatever in our minds of the author’s ab lity to 
carry into effect your Majesty’s commands, should 
you be pleased to honour him with your com- 
mands.” The design thus recommended proved 
to be the one drawn, to a great extent, by the 
very hands of the late Sir Charles. It is not 
generally known, but it is, nevertheless, the case, 
that Barry entertained a predilection in favour of 
an Italian style for the Houses of Parl:ament, and 
went so far, in despite of the formal prescription, 
as to prepare sketches and studies, some of which 
are still in existence. The second premium was 
awarded to Mr. Buckler, the third to Mr. Hamil- 
ton, and a fourth to Mr. Railton. It was not 
from these rivals, however, that the most strenu- 
ous efforts subsequently made to wrest away the 
precious prize from the victor emanated. The 
battle of the styles appears to have been 
opened by the late Mr. W. R. Hamilton’s first 
letter to the Earl of Elgin (July, 1836), recom- 
mending Greek, and its disciples, Sir Robert 
Smirke and Mr. Wilkins. Mr. Hamilton’s letter 
was followed by a second in the same year, in 
February, 1837, and an article on Barry’s designs 
in the “London and Westminster Review.” ‘These 
were replicd to ably by Colonel J. R. Jackson, 
who supported Gothic on the plea mainly of na- 
tionality. Mr. Hamilton’s views were endorsed 
by Mr. Wilkins, (under the pseudonym “ Phil- 
Archimedes),” Mr. Grellier, and Mr. A. W. Hake- 
will; and Colonel Jackson’s were anticipated by 
Welby Pugin and Benjamin Ferrey, who, with T. L. 
Donaldson, stood up honourably in favour of the 
execution in its integrity of the selected design, 
with none of the petty jealousies displayed by 
Savage, Hopper, Cottingham, Wilkins, and others. 
Acrimonious pamphlets, in the shape of “ observa- 
tions, apologies, strictures,” &c.-were freely bandied 
about. Accusations of favouritism were made 
against Sir Edward Cust on the plea of his having 
been concerned in assisting in the production, a 
year or two previous to the competition, of a curious 
little etching by Barry, now very rare, showing the 
defects of the lowness of Wilkins’s designs for the 
National Gallery and the effects of a loftier 
structure. That somewhat satirical performance 
had offended Wilkins, who had previously come off 
victorious ina competition for the works at King’s 
College, for which Barry had sent in; and its 
execution may account for the sharp stings of 
Wilkins’s very pointed pen. 

It is curious, in looking over these old contro- 
versial wranglings between Goth and Greek, to 
note how little we have changed. The battle, un- 
fortunately, still wages amongst us at the present 
moment, and we are obliged to confess that the 
spitefulness of yesterday, and of many a yesterday, 
is but a version, with scarcely a variation, of the 
spitefulness of to-day. 

All these hot agitations and heartburnings, 
coupled with the proverbially feeble administra- 
tion of the Department of Works, and the slow and 
desultory action of Parliamentary committees, 
retarded, more even than the physical difficulties 
to be overcome, the commencement of the works. 
Cotemporary protests against all this friction were 
by no means wanting, and the following, from the 
pen of Mr. Bartholomew, is among the most 
animated, and evinces a just appreciation of the 
powers of the architect, and the difficulties which 
lay in his path:—“The nation may take this 
pleasing assurance,” he observes, ‘‘that, confided 
to Mr. Barry, a senate-house worthy of the em- 
pire will be produced, with every detail correct, 
not only in the principal parts of the pile, but 
also in the most retired parts of it. This excel- 
lent architect is rarely found straying from his 
subject ; he studied it like a Freemason of the olden 
times: the nation should, therefore, second liberally 
his generous efforts; it would afterwards be very 
proud of them : it should allow him to build indeed 
substantially with granite, with Portland stone, 
and with oak ; it should deny him no proper orna- 
ments; they cost comparatively little, and if de- 
nied now, regret will be felt hereafter.” 

In the interval which elapsed between the 
acceptance of his plan and the laying of the first 
stone, which took place on the 27th of April, 
1840, Barry was, as we shall now see, by no means 
idle. In addition to the preparation of the vast 
quantity of designs and working drawings neces- 
sary for entering into contracts for the Houses of 
Parliament, and for carrying on the works he had 
in hand before the competition, he proceeded, in 
1837, to enter actively into the limited competi- 
tion for the Reform Club, to which Messrs. Basevi, 
Blore, Smirke, Burton, Cockerell, and he himself, 
had been invited. On Wednesday, the 13th of 
December, in that year, the committee proceeded 
almost unanimously to fix upon his design, which 





was ultimately carried out at a cost of about 
80,0007. This noble building is so completely 
patent to every Londoner, and its merits are so 
universally acknowledged, that I shall offer remarks 
upon three points only in connection with it. 
First, then, let me remind you of the entire 
originality of converting the usual cortile of the 
Italian palace into an internal and most beautiful 
hall; secondly, let me call your attention to the 
perfection of the domestic arrangements, which 
teaches us that the most minute attention to com- 
fort, and the satisfactory working of utilitarian 
necessities, are compatible with the exercise of the 
most delicate sense of refinement, and the hardi- 
hood of bold and towering genius ; thirdly, I would 
beg to vindicate the memory of Sir Charles Barry 
from a charge of plagiarism, to the full as absurd 
as that which has been grounded upon the 
fancied resemblance of the Pall-mall front of 
the Travellers’ to the Strada Pandolfini front 
of Raffaelle’s Florentine Palace. It has been 
alleged that the Reform Club in some degree 
tinds its prototype in the Palazzo Farnese. Setting 
aside the utter non-conformity of any two features 
in their respective plans, let us for an instant 
compare their elevations: the one contains thir- 
teen bays in width, the other nine. Both are 
three-story buildings, with large crowning cor- 
nices, and there the resemblance ends. Every 
detail is absolutely different, and let me add that 
I do not think that Sir Charles Barry ever did or 
ever could copy : his whole system of working was 
opposed to anything of the kind. Should you 
ever have the opportunity of tracing out the pro- 
gress of his thoughts, as I have frequently, and as 
no doubt all his pupils have, through any series of 
his studies for any particular building, you will 
find that the work is always, as it were, growing 
evenly under his hand from the slightest gene- 
ralization in the first small scale-sketch to the 
plotted-out bay or repeat, and subsequently to 
the large scale detail; then back again into 
another general elevation, to see how far that 
particular detail will work well in combination, 
then altered according to the result of that test, 
and roughed out again to a large scale, to make 
sure of the effect of the parts when near the eye; 
and so on frequently until his fastidious judgment 
would get almost bewildered under the multiply- 
ing and conflicting impressions produced by the 
various studies. The man who works in that way 
perseveringly may at least make sure of two 
things,—that his work will be good; and that it 
will be his own and nobody else’s.* 


SUGGESTIONS ON ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPOSITION.+ 


Att honour tothe memory of Sir Charles Barry ! 
To-day we have paid a last tribute of respect to his 
remains. The gathering was one of universal feel- 
ing, showing that the world had lost a great man ; 
aud all those present who understood and appre- 
ciated his genius must have blended a feeling of 
pride with ther sorrow—pride, that his merit had 
received these last honours so justly due to him— 
and sorrow, that so bright a career was so early 
and suddenly terminated. The proud pageantry 
hos passed, but his name needs no association 
with the great and august in the venerable 
Abbey—no engraving on the cold marble of 
empty eulogy : it will be ever associated with our 
art and engraved on our memories. All honour 
to the memory of Sir Charles Barry. 

In presenting to you this evening some sugges- 
tions on architectural composition, I am actuated 
by no wish to press my opinions before those of 
established authority; nor have I any desire to 
dogmatize upon our art; but as one sincerely 
zealous in the promotion and elevation of archi- 
tecture to its proper position among the other 
fine arts, I trust you will accept my crude notions 
in the spirit, rather than the letter, in which I 
am desirous of rendering them. 

To within a few years, architecture, although 
acknowledged as a member of the sisterhood, has 
scarcely held the position of a fine art by the 
mude of treatment she has received. Too much 
has been given to rules, and too little to prin- 
ciples, by which compositions have been regu- 
lated ; and although the former should govern 
the latter, it is too painfully evident that rules 
have mostly swayed the art. 

In the study of architecture every known work 
extant should be carefully examined, its objects 











* To be continued. P 

+ Read by Mr. E. B. Lamb, at the Architectural Exhi- 
bition, on Tuesday evening last; Mr. Edward Hall in the 
chair. The addresses of the holders of seasou-tickets not 
being known, the committee were unable to alter the 
arrangement for the lecture of Tuesday, as circumstances 
of the day would have dictated. 
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and intentions investigated, its position scanned, 
the cause of its excellence inquired into,—why 
its locality was determined upon,—and why the 
composition assumed a character and expression, 
which drew our attention to it. Yet should we 
be careful in this investigation not to misapply 
our knowledge of the past, but to use it in 
comparing and ascertaining if we have advanced 
in the same ratio as was evidently the case in 
preceding periods ;—if we have composed our 
works upon the principles which governed the 
compositions of our forefathers—if we have in- 
troduced any new features which the alterations 
of the requirements of society have demanded— 
if we have produced any new works that will live 
in the estimation of posterity. 

Composition in all fine art may be defined as 
the combination and arrangement of several parts 
to form a harmonious whole; but frequently the 
architect is cramped in his composition by circum- 
stances and things over which he has no control. 
Not so the painter, who may take his flight in 
any direction: the wide expanse of nature is ever 
open to him to select and arrange to the utmost 
extent of his imagination: he knows no bounds 
but the limit of his canvas, Although the com- 
positions of the architect are frequently fettered 
by the limit of his means, the difficulties of the 
arrangement of plan, and the materials for his 
use, he has still to bear in mind that, like the 
painter, the same principles of harmony should 
pervade his whole work. Then, indeed, he may 
give latitude to his imagination either in simple 
or ornate detail, according to the exigencies of the 
subject, which would result in a good work irre- 
spective of style. 

Composition in architecture may comprise the 
appropriate adaptation of known or ancient forms 
to particular purposes, or the reproduction of the 
characteristic features of a past style of architec- 
ture; but, where those features are reproduced 
without regard to the changes of customs in modern 
times, many incongruities will necessarily arise. 
Then it becomes necessary to resort to inconve- 
nient and expensive expedients to carry out the 
reproduction, such expedients showing clear testi- 
mony that the composition has been misapplied, 
and ill adapted to its purpose. Architecture is a 
progressive art, and there is no instance on record 
in former ages of a retrogression in art, or a repro- 
duction of the works of former times. Even now 
we should think little of the genius of a painter 
or sculptor who could only produce copies of the 
works of his predecessors, and a mere imitator of 
Shakspeare would hardly be considered entitled to 
the eminent distinction of a poet. Yet, in the 
present time, architecture is rarely commended 
unless it bears indelible marks of some ancient 
authority from which it is taken; nay, the efforts 
at original thought, and where a disposition is 
evinced to shake off the trammels of precedent, 
meet with doubt, distrust, and ridicule, however 
well the works may show the evidences of the deep 
study of principles, and however suited they may 
be to the wauts and requirements of the present 
time, or the circumstances by which they have 
heen governed. It may be said, “ Why is this?” 
Why is architecture to be levelled from its ele- 
vated position among the fine arts, and reduced 
to the degraded position of mere precedent? 
What does this arise from? One thing, probably, 
it may be. At present we have hardly ventured 
out of the leading-strings of the mechanical dicta 
of former training : few have dared to traverse the 
paths of original thought: few have dared to shake 
off the fetters and enter the broad field of inven- 
tion. Constantly we hear works spoken of as 
fuunded upon some ancient temple or church, and 
the nearer the approach to the original type the 
more laudatory the criticism: the comparison gives a 
handle to remarks, although the reproduction may 
be replete with incongruous expedients, which 
render all pleasurable applications of the ancient 
art a botch and a bungle. 

The works of former ages were frequently 
beautiful, because they were consistent. The 
artists of those times blended the forms of beauty 
and harmony in art with the conveniences which 
had resulted from long and successive improve- 
ments in the requirements of society. The occu- 
pants of the houses of the middle ages required 
protection, warmth, and security: they cared 
little for extensive views from the windows: in 
fact, views were denied them, from the necessity 
of enclosing their houses with high walls: glass, 
too, was of inferior quality, and only procurable 
in small panes, and at great cost. We cannot, 
however, close our eyes to the stubborn fact, that 
as men begun to fear their neighbours less, they 
threw down by degrees the barriers which shut 
them from the beauties of the landscape: then, 








too, a desire sprung up for a more convenient and 
agreeable arrangement of the window : the natural, 
although not the most tasteful, method ensued for 
this object: the mullions were knocked out of the 
windows, and the sash was introduced. This 
practice was quickly carried out to a very great 
extent, not only in this country, but on the con- 
tinent, and which was no doubt strengthened by 
the general introduction of Italian Architecture : 
this added to the ruthless destruction: in some 
instances the mullions became more attenuated 
before their entire disuse, but at last so reduced 
that they fell away altogether, and the vulgar 
sash usurped their place. And so, following on 
the same broad principle, in the ordinary course 
of events, almost all towns underwent great 
alterations : the houses were rebuilt or considerably 
modified, but no mullions were used in the win- 
dows, and the high-pointed arches were reduced 
to flat-headed openings. Casements, which were 
then, and still are, but clumsy contrivances, soon 
gave way to the much more convenient sash. It 
may thus be fairly said, that the attack upon the 
art at the time of the introduction of the sash was 
a fatal blow, for it took from Gothic architecture 
one of its most vital elements. 

In more recent times, the desire to revive the 
architecture of the middle ages has brought with 
it the difficulties and inconveniences which caused 
the fearful havoc I have just spoken of among the 
mansions of the olden times. The mullion is still 
a difficulty, and the sash is its antagonist. This, 
coupled with the now almost universal use of 
plate-glass in large sheets, must result in its dis- 
use once more-—perhaps not in the same uncere- 
monious way in which our ancestors solved the 
difficulty, but in some way that may allow us to 
use Gothic architecture in a modified and progres- 
sive state, without entirely divesting it of its 
most leading and characteristic feature. 

Almost every practical architect has felt that 
his hands were tied when compelled to use Gothic 
architecture in its antiquarian and not its artistic 
form. How many of us have introduced a double 
mullioned window,—that is, a stone one ontside, to 
satisfy authority, and a wood one inside, fitted 
with sashes for the convenience and comfort of the 
inmates. This mode, when money is plentiful, 
may be well enough, and who but the owner 
should complain of the cost ? not so, however, 
when the greatest effect is to be obtained for the 
smallest means. Such lavish expenditure could 
not, then, be tolerated. Then comes our trouble, 
the mullion and the iron casement, for at present 
there has been no substitute to take its place, at 
about the same amount of cost. But suppose we 
get over this difficulty, we have other objectors, 
who love the works of the old masters, and wish 
to emulate them; but they object to mullions. 
This is no exaggeration: it is what I have expe- 
rienced, and I have no doubt others have been in 
the same position. Some years ago I erected a 
Gothic building in the country, but, before its 
entire completion, circumstances occurred which 
rendered it necessary that the property should be 
sold. It changed hands; and, when my Gothic 
building required to be completed, every obstacle 
was removed to render that completion as reason- 
able in cost and convenient in its appliances as 
possible: the mullions were knocked out, and the 
convenient sash fixed in their place. As may be 
supposed, my astonishment was great, when a 
few years afterwards I passed by my Gothic 
building, which had then assumed something of 
the appearance of those of the mansions so indus- 
triously mutilated a century ago. 

In the present day the same cry is raised against 
mullions, in many instances, perhaps, with little 
reason, and the difficulty has, in some measure, been 
met by the application of an earlier or foreign 
style of Medizval art. There can be no doubt 
that the style of the thirteenth century would 
admit of an easier mode of arrangement of win- 
dows, because shafts, and not mullions, were then 
used, which would allow of the sash being behind 
the shaft, and unconnected with it, and wide 
openings would be admissible in that style without 
shafts; yet it would be a double window, and that 
wceuld hardly be in the spirit of the old style, or 
consistent with reasonable practice, and could 
surely not be mistaken for a resuscitation of the 
art in its fullest integrity. Would it not appear 
very little better than the mere Act of Parlia- 
ment gaps? Would it not rather harmonize with 
the modified and now generally accepted Italian 
style rather than the Gothic? Would it not be 
an Italian skeleton in Gothic habiliments? It 
could hardly be considered a healthy state 
of art, but would be, after all, a mere sham, 
and that sort of transparent sham that would 
leave no doubt upon our physical or mental 





vision. I should be bold indeed were I to say 
that all styles have been “used up,” or that I had 
little respect for the art of past ages. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. I venerate the relics of 
those times: I have the deepest feeling of respect 
for the men whose minds have produced such 
marvellous works; but my respect and veneration 
give me a desire to emulate them—to dive into 
the thoughts that spangled the world with such 
gems : I would study their art, that I might think 
in their art: I would sit at the board with them : 
I would not be their outside lackey. 

I cannot help thinking that a time is not far 
distant—nay, I almost see it springing up already— 
when architecture will be studied with more atten- 
tion to artistic principles and less to precedent. 
Then will be generated a style of art in which the 
thoughts of the old minds may be fairly united 
with young ideas, 

The greatest stumbling-block to the reproduc- 
tion of Gothic architecture is the mullion. It is 
the monster ever before us. How, then, shall we 
overpower him ? Not, I fear, by a mere imitation 
of any known style of art. It must be by a pro- 
gressive development of art out of the wants 
which knowledge and refinement are constantly 
creating. Then let us fearlessly grapple with the 
subject: let us unite, in our transition state, the 
past with the present, only compounding out of 
the good material ideas which might have ariseu 
if similar circumstances required them in the 
olden time; but let those ideas be free, un- 
shackled, unprejudiced, and only restricted to the 
laws of harmony, of form, colour, material, and 
construction. I would borrow ideas from all ages, 
but I would not take a whole building: I woulc 
endeavour to use those ideas so as to produce the 
same amount of artistic effect as I found in its 
prototype, whether the style be Gothic or Classic. 
Few would inquire where the knowledge was ob- 
tained if the effect produced were likely to be 
satisfactory and permanent. 

That all art declined about the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries is generally admitted, and 
that it is now in a state of transition. Within the 
last twenty years, much has been done to bring 
into. use more artistic principles in composi- 
tion, than had taken place in the years imme- 
diately preceding ; and I think there can be little 
doubt that, in any new amalgamation of style 
that may arise, the principles will be founded upon 
Gothic architecture, as the most plastic art, and the 
most suitable for the application of the native ma- 
terials; but, although the style may be Gothic in 
principle, I can scarcely think it will be the 
Gothic as now applied, but one that will date its 
revival from probably the point where it may be 
said architecture as well as the other arts stopped. 
About the seventeenth century, or the Renais- 
sance of France, the style of that period may be 
considered a transition from the Gothic style, out 
of which the perfect style is yet to be developed. 
[t is pliable, admits of great variety of form and 
pictorial effect, frequently elegant in detail— 
although sometimes coarse—suited to the mate- 
rial of any district of this country; truthful in 
construction, and capable of receiving an amount 
of coloured decoration that would satisfy the most 
vivid imagination. It is a style tinted with its 
sire, and one that might be moulded into beauty, 
breadth, and dignity, as well as pictorial effect. 

It is not my intention to advocate the style of 
architecture of the sixteenth century, but merely 
to show that that was the point where art may 
be said to have declined, and where progression 
should recommence. I would not advocate any 
style in particular, as all style must depend upon 
the natural or rational application of the mate- 
rials of a country, which necessarily constitute a 
national architecture. In all countries this fact 
is evidently and fully developed, and any repro- 
duction of a style of art not indigenous would 
render the application of the native material diffi- 
cult, dangerous, and inconsistent: comforts and 
conveniences would be outraged : artistic effects 
would be false and unconnected ; and the whole of 
the natural laws of the beautiful and the pictur- 
esque, viz., harmony, and unity of science and 
material, would be destroyed. 

We cannot dwell too much upon these truths : 
at the present time, the unsettled state of the 
question of “style” has been the cause of the 
introduction of designs, in architecture, of such a 
variety of nations and periods, that we not only 
regret the want of pictorial effect in our streets, 
but we are absolutely offended at the violent 
contrasts exhibited. 

The artist leads the public by his knowledge, 
taste, and skill: it is incumbent upon him, there- 
fore, to produce such works as will impress them 
with a certain conviction that what he does is not 
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only useful in every respect, but is also in good 
taste; and, if a universal tone of feeling could 
pervade the professors of art, there would be 
universal harmony in our edifices—the various 
compositions would blend in one pleasing group, 
yet each individual might be stamped with genius 
and originality incidental to the requirements of 
the subject. That this feeling was the case in 
former times, the researches of the antiquary, and 
the illustrations they have presented to the world, 
amply testify. 

The different modes of treating one style by our 
forefathers form inexhaustible subjects for study, 
both for the architect and the painter; but, in 
our time, the diversity of feeling and opinion ou 
this matter, I fear, only tends to the fact that 
there is too much desire to produce variety by 
the introduction of new styles, and too little 
knowledge of the proper and artistic mode of using 
them. 

It would be inconsistent in an artist if he con- 
fined his attention to one model or to one subject, 
instead of gatherivug his ideas from the various 
forms and incidents constantly presented to him: 
his work would not only become mannered, but 
monotonous and wearisome in the extreme. He 
would be like a biblivlogist who could see no 
beauties in books that were not printed in black 
letter. Equally inconsistent would be the archi- 
tect whose mind was only stored with the archi- 
tecture of one country or one period: it would be 
unfair for him to adjudicate on other works, or 
attempt to set up a standard of esthetics: he 
could have no enlarged views of artistic beauty, 
and he closes his mind to an extensive field of 
operation, the study of which would enhance the 
value of his labours, 

The battle of the styles, as the present contro- 
versy has not inaptly been called, can scarcely be 
termed a battle to obtain a victory favourable to 
art: it is rather a conflict of prejudices between 
antiquarianism and utilitarianism: it is a fight 
between things as they are, and which common 
consent and convenience have made them—and 
things as they were, which require so much cutting 
and contriving to render fit for our purpose. It 
is not so much the contest between the two great 
divisions of style, as the rational development of a 
new style, or a consistent and characteristic deco- 
ration of the vernacular style, which the every- 
day requirements of the present time have ren- 
dered useful, and are still rendering more useful, 
although not in all instances beautiful. 

In all controversy upon the vexed question of 
style, I know of no artistic champion who has 
entered the lists on either side. I know of no 
statement why one style is preferable to the other 
as a work of fine art. It is true that the term 
“most beautitul,” has been largely applied to 
each, but upon what grounds, has not to my 
knowledge been stated: such terms are too fre- 
quently misapplied, and become dogmatical, and 
are too apt to mislead the great bulk of the 
public, who are unacquainted with architecture as 
a fine art, and scarcely think for themselves, but 
are content to let those who appear to know more 
think for them. 

Let us, however, endeavour to treat style as it 
ought to be treated. When in reference to the 
preservation and restoration of works of past ages, 
which have been acknowledged by all to be 
worthy of preservation, let us fully enter into all 
the details, so that they may be still preserved for 
future ages, to show how our forefathers did 
think at a particular time, and for a specific pur- 
pose; and to show also when that purpose was 
answered, and other circumstances required new 
thought—how they abandoned the old habits for 
new,—not suddenly, or by total obliteration, but 
by an engrafting of new ideas upon the old stock, 
and thus yielding new shoots. It was not abrupt 
and discordant: it insinuated itself, as it were, 
into a fraternization, and became part of the old 
family : more vigorous, perhaps, more refined—it 
was an advance upon the past. Why, then, should 
not the art at the present time insinuate itself 
into the good forms of all past periods, and become 
part of that great family, but vigorous and 
healthy in its development, instead of the rickety 
apparition and crippled representative of the 
venerable Paterfamilias? Why should he not 
clear away the mere shadows of antiquarianism, 
and try to direct our thoughts to the same prin- 
ciples which then governed art? Each particular 
age bore its characteristic distinction: it was one 
art—one great thought; although, as we know 
by our researches, we may call it a dream of one 
feeling, but of infinite complexity—tangled, yet 
distinct. 

The laws of the beautiful are equally applicable 
to all art at all times, but styles in art were 


created by various circumstances at different 
periods, the result of the advanced condition of 
society, and its union with mechanical science 
and manufactured products, and although art in 
its progress will necessarily be tinted with pre- 
ceding styles, yet it may contain much original 
conception. It would be as inconsistent. to con- 
demn one style as another, when perbaps the 
modification of either or both might form a 
suitable basis for a transition style to meet all 
our wants. A mere repetition of past art can 
only be called antiquarian architecture; but a 
blending of all the ideas we can obtain in our 
harmonious composition, so as to suit the exigen- 
cies of the present time, would do much more 
towards a legitimate revival of fine art than 
all the quackery of authority, which shows so 
little inventive power or artistic skill. 

Out of the natural or rational application of 
the materials of a district or country, an individual 
style of architecture might again arise: the 
evidence of past times attest this truth; but 
any reproduction of a style of art not indi- 
genous would render the use of the native mate- 
rial difficult, dangerous, inconsistent, and costly : 
art and science would give way to expedients: 
comforts and ¢mveniences would be shackled, 
artistic effects false and unconnected, and the 
whole natural laws of the beautiful and picturesque 
would be annihilated. 

The habit of observing and admiring antiquities 
—the associations they engender—their pictorial 
effects—their harmonious grouping and blending 
of colour, too ofien fill the mind with crude 
and false notions of what such works would be 
if reproduced for our modern institutions and 
domestic edifices: such reproduction weuld fre- 
quently want the charm acd picturesque effect 
the old types have acquired, by mouldering 
decay, roughness, and discolouration. 

There is a veneration attached to ancient art 
which frequently gives it a value beyond its 
artistic merit. As historical records, all works of 
the past bave intense interest, and well repay the 
antiquary’s pursuit: they possess too, for him, a 
feeling unknown to ordinary observers ; for he can 
fathom, in the overturned fragments and mutilated 
sculpture, the thoughts of a generation long since 
perished, perhaps only recorded in those remains. 
But, if he does see beauty in a grinning gurgoyle, 
or a royal statue with an arrangement of bones 
and muscles nature never authorized, and if we 
cannot agree with those opinions, at least we must 
admire his zeal in a cause which prepares the way 
for other reflections ; for architects should examine, 
pursue, sketch, and store, yet disunite the agglo- 
meration—forget the historical interest, and only 
use those ideas where excellence and beauty 
abound, and which would bear the strictest test 
of architectural criticism. The ancient art should 
be collected as tools of thought, by which may be 
wrought the noblest works, ‘Instead of copying 


“copy their conceptions.” Yes: enter into the 
spirit of their imaginations, and not into the 
letter of their remains: think with them. “ The 
real trouble of all professions,” says Barnett, “is 
the trouble of thinking.” 

There are two great and main systems of archi- 
tecture; one which has a decided tendency to 
horizontal lives, and the other that partakes of a 
greater inclination to vertical lines; yet at par- 
ticular intervals they merge into each other. The 
one great division is generally known as Classic 
art, or the trabeated system ; the other Gothic, or 
’ Pointed. 

The Early Classic type may be fairly considered 
as a system of strong contrasts. It consisted of a 
series of blocks, at various intervals, set upon each 
other or forming massive walling ; and in regular 
positions spacious voids were arranged for windows 
and doors. 

Classic architecture, as it is now understood, 
comprises an extensive period of art of an early 
character, as well asa more modern application of 
the style ; and although in this range the character 
is greatly varied, the principal features and leading 
forms are the same. The column and entablature 
are used through all the periods, and the general 
deviations are in the forms of openings, in the use 
of the dome, and the building a series of stories, 
one above another, each containing a single order. 
Yet in various degrees of beauty, through the 
whole development of the Classic art, the compo- 
sitions were generally harmonious; and those who 
can see beauty in all fiae works will look with 
enthusiastic pleasure upon the early Classic archi- 
tecture, nor will they allow one detraction from 
the merited commendations that system has re- 
ceived. Yet Classic art is difficult of application 








in this country without considerable modifica- 


the touches of old masters,” says Sir Joshua,, 





tion; and when such modification has been 
made by men of genius, we lose the ancient 
type, except as a progression in art, and: obtain 
much originality of feeling, uniting with conve. 
nience of arrangement and general unity in the 
composition. The works of Wren, Hawksmoor, 
Vanbrugh, Inigo Jones, and others, show to what 
extent the Classic art could be modified in such 
hands, Yet still they were trammelled, and fol- 
lowed to a great extent the laws laid down by the 
Italian architects. They rarely ventured to 
deviate fom the five orders,and scarcely attempted 
to overcome the difficulties of construction when 
carrying out the entablature in its full authority, 
We still see the combination of stones with 
vertical joints stretching from column to column: 
in some cases the joints of the stones radiate from 
a common centre, but still the soffit of the archi- 
trave is horizontal, the effect of which is to give 
the appearance of a deflection, if not an actual 
one in the architrave. The materials of this 
country will rarely admit of large stones being 
applied, as in the original type of the Classic art ; 
hence arose some modifications, but these did not 
go far enough. 

It must be admitted that the introduction of 
Grecian architecture in more recent times rather 
retarded than advanced the legitimate use of 
materials ; showing that however much the temples 
of Greece deserve our study, they are unfitted for 
English houses. The Greek temple style, how- 
ever, had a short reign: it was sought by us with 
avidity ; its details were used in every conceivable 
position and utensil: it remained with us long 
enough to show its utter unfitness for our pur- 
poses in its perfect state: it left us as suddenly as 
it came, and is now almost entirely disused : still this 
style contains the elements of beauty in design, and 
harmony of form which no unprejudiced artist can 
deny. And it would be well if we were to study its 
adjuncts, its decorative sculpture, and its basso- 
relievo: these mark their perfect union with the 
architecture, more by a similarity of breadth and 
simplicity in their composition, which is in har- 
mony with it, than an immediate connection by 
an absolute union with its parts, The sculpture 
also possesses the great merit of simplicity of 
drapery, and correctness of development of the 
human form. It would be well if this union of 
the sculpture and architecture in a building were 
more carefully studied by our artists, so that that 
vexed question, “Is Gothic architecture in union 
with the highest class of painting and sculpture ?” 
might be at once settled. The sculptor and archi- 
tect of the Greek temples seemed to work with 
one mind; not so, however, the architect and 
sculptor of the present time, for the sculpture 
is either so antiquarian that it would be difficult 
to define the outline of the human form from the 
multitudinous folds of its ample drapery ; or it is 
desigued on such higa-art principles that its posi- 
tion would be quite as unsuitable in one place as 
another. Let it not be thought that I intend to 
disparage the works of the sculptors of our time. 
I ask only for a uuity of thought between them 
and the architects, and for them to descend from 
their high school of art to our humble sphere, so 
that their latours should merge iuto the ever- 
growing aud progressive changes of archi‘ecture. 
May I, without offence, say that sculpture is a 
decoration of architecture, and should be ia har- 
mony with, but subordinate to it ; and that archi- 
tecture is not a mere jrame for the exhibition of 
sculpture. In the spirit of unity, the two arts 
should go hand in hand. . 

Tne later division, but before the Grecian mania, 
of classic art, or rather the skeleton of tke art, 
was a style again ured up to a very recent period, 
and, by its aluost universal application, is evidently 
suitable to our wants. It had before been the 
cause of the fading away of the Gothic art, and 
little remained unaltered, except iu Ecclesiastical 
architecture ; fur it was less necessary and more 
difficult to alter these buildings to the same extent 
as those of a domestic character. 

It is easy to talk of the ugliness of our “hole- 
in-the-wall” street architecture, but for a large 
town built under similar circumstances, as most 
of our towns are, could Gothic architecture be 
admitted? No doubt we could build our gabled 
or embattled elevations—our oriel windows, our 
buttressed walls; but I fear this, too, would soon 
become a pattern for leasehold property ; and, if 
not too expensive, we might see infinite rows of 
Gothic houses in place of our present dingy 
structures ; but we have limited space and means 
as well as the fear of the Building Act before our 
eyes. 

"The custom of knocking out the mullions of the 
Mediwval windows caused the vernacular art to 





assume more of Classic character than Gothic ; 
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and as the great majority of town houses partake 
of the former type, any attempt at change would, 
I fear, only result in establishing the unsuitable- 
ness for its purpose. 

Inquiries of this nature are necessary to show to 
what extent any known style would be applicable 
to modern uses: hitherto, however, all reproduc- 
tion of any style of architecture in its unaltered 
state, has been utterly futile when found to unite 
with our customs and appliances. Sir Joshua again 
expresses my own feeling where he says, “That 
which is most worthy of esteem in its allotted 
sphere becomes an object, not of respect, but of 
derision, when it is forced into another to which 
it is not suited.”* 








THE ROYAL INSTITU rE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, 


Tue ordinary meeting of members was held last 
Monday evening at the house in Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square. 

The atteudance of members was large, attracted 
by the desire of seizing an additional opportunity 
to pay a tribute of respect to the memory of one 
who had so recently been removed from the pro- 
fession, and the features of whose life were, as had 
been previously announced, to be brought before 
the Institute by Mr. Digby Wyatt. 

Mr. C. R. Cockerell, R.A., president, took the 
chair. 

Mr. T. H. Lewis (hon. sec.) announced, amongst 
other donations, a work of the president’s, contain- 
ing drawings of the temples of Jupiter Panhellenius 
at Aiyina, and of Apollo Epicurius at Basse, near 
Phigaleia, in Arcadia, the gift of the author. 

Professor Donaldson, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the donors, who were thereby improving 
the already valuable collection of the Institute, 
referred to this work, which he said was the result 
of the labours of thirty years. The President had 
‘been one of the noble band who first brought 
to light the hitherto undiscovered architectural 
treasures of Greece, and throughout his life had 
been intent in carrying out the principles which 
were contained in the letterpress now presented. 
There was an imperfection in the work which he 
would take the liberty of pointing out, but which 
the President could remedy—the absence of the 
author’s autograph. 

Mr. Penrose, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
felt himself privileged to testify his admiration 
for the President’s labours. He (Mr. Penrose) was 
an humble follower in the same field, and 
reverenced the Parthenon, and those who had 
investigated its mysteries. 

The President said,—I am extremely flattered 
by the kind reception which you have generously 
accorded to my donation. The work ought to 
have appeared many years ago, but you, who 
follow our fastidious art, must know the diffi- 
culties which exist in bringing out such illustra- 
tions. I thought before I went hence that I 
should leave some memento of the scenes of many 
pleasant days of labour, which would interest you, 
and which some of my younger brethren might 
investigate more fully. I have now the pleasure 
of calling upon Mr. Digby Wyatt to read the notes 
which he has collected on the life and labours of 
Sir Charles Barry. 

Mr. Wyatt then read the paper, the commence- 
ment of which, in extenso, we have given else- 
where. 

The deep feeling under the influence of which 
Mr. Wyatt concluded his remarks pervaded the 
meeting for some time. The silence was broken by 

Mr. Beresford Hope, who, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Wyatt for his interesting lec- 
ture, said that the meeting owed him a debt of 
gratitude for that labour of love which he had dis- 
charged with so much dignity,such deep solemnity, 
aud that playful fancy which best suited the sacred 
occasion. Those who knew Sir Charles Barry 
personally—and he believed that many of those 
present had enjoyed the privilege—as well as 
those who knew him only through his works, 
would cordially follow Mr. Wyatt throughout the 
notes which he had read. They would, with him 
(Mr. Hope) see in them the foundation for a large 
memoir of one who ought not to be allowed to go 
down to posterity known only by the inference 
which his works would afford. The history of the 
competitive struggle in which Sir Charles’s claim 
to rebuild the Houses of Parliament was finally 
settled contained the Battle of the Styles—a battle 
which at the present time was raging no less 
warmly than then, for some (said Mr. Hope) are 
Greeks, and some are Gsths. It was well, in the 
dispensations of Providence, to be called upon at 
times to forget these differences, and to feel that 


* To be continued. 





in one common feeling we could gather round the 
bier where departed worth was laid. He was 
sure that this united feeling would be uppermost 
in every one’s mind to-morrow ; and that in meet- 
ing together to follow to the tomb one who be- 
longed to his country, not one thought would 
arise to jar upon the solemnity of the sad occasion. 
The President, putting the vote to the meeting, 
said, it is impossible for those who have traced the 
course of our deceased friend not to admire the 
care with which Mr. Wyatt has followed out the 
progress of his life. It was to be regretted that 
there had not been time to enlarge upon those 
qualities of mind which endeared Sir Charles to 
all who knew him. His well-known integrity, in 
carrying out the great contracts with which 
the nation entrusted him, his consideration for 
all about him, nnited with an authority which 
betokened the great mind that all felt it their duty 
to obey, were pvints in his character familiar to 
those intimate with them. I have had the pri- 
vilege of knowing Sir Charles for a long time. I 
remember when he returned from his travels, and 
have seen him entering upon or carrying out the 
most of his workssince. I do hope that the paper 
of this evening will be the commencement of a 
memoir which will furnish the reading public with 
an historical account of our departed friend. 

A gentleman in the body of the meeting here 
announced that a Life of Sir Charles would be 
drawn up by his sons,—the Rev. Alfred Barry, of 
Leeds, and Mr. Edward Barry ; and by Mr. Wolfe, 
whose early association with Sir Charles would 
enable him to supply many interesting par- 
ticulars hitherto unknown. 

Mr. Talbot Bury said that, as reference had been 
made to the familiar friendship which had sprung 
up between Sir Charles and Pugin, he, as the 
friend of the latter worthy, might allude to the 
intimacy which had existed between the two. He 
believed that it had commenced at the time when 
Barry was occupied with the erection of King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham. Pugin was en- 
gaged in the details, and ever expressed his pride 
that he could lend any aid to Barry, whose master- 
mind he was not slow in observing. It wasa con- 
versition between these two (Barry and Pugin) 
which led to the design for the Houses of Puarlia- 
ment being changed in style from Elizabethan to 
Gothic. In a conversation which he (Mr. Bury) 
had once with Pugin he recollected the feelings 
which his friend exhibited on seeing Barry’s design 
for the new Houses: he said at once that he must 
yield to higher merit, for that Barry’s plans were 
complete. The friendship which had existed be- 
tween them continued until Pugin’s death: at his 
funeral Sir Charles attended as a chief mourner, 
and none was more sincere in his grief. That 
great man laid his greatness by, and put on the 
humility of sorrow at the loss of his friend, and he 
was sure that at to-morrow’s mournful rite a 
like humbling sadness would pervade those who 
attended to see the last of one whom they had 
admired whilst amongst them. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt, in calling the attention of 
the meeting to the series of designs which had 
been made by Sir Charles for the new Foreign 
Offices, and which, though they were exhibited in 
Westminster Hall at the time, might have escaped 
the particular attention of some present, owing to 
their being surrounded by numbers of similer 
sketches, expressed his conviction that these would 
be cared for and preserved, and that in time to come 
they would be regarded with the same feelings as 
the present age looked upon the plan of Sir Chris, 
topher Wren for the rebuilding of the City. 

Mr. Edwin Nash remarked that Sir Charles had 
not been engaged in the addition to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, as had been stated in the lecture, and in 
the Builder of last week.* 

Mr. Edward Hall observed that an impression 
certainly existed that Sir Charles Barry had in 
some way been connected with St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital at the time of its erection. 





* Mr. Nash writes to us thus: —‘‘In the excellent 
memoir of the late Sir Charles Barry given in the Builder, 
you enumerate amongst his works ‘a new wing and other 
works to St. Thomas’s Hospital.’ If this be intended for 
the hospital in Southwark, itis an error. The wing was 
part of a general plan for a new hosp'tal designed by Mr. 
Samuel Robinson and his partner, Mr. James Field, the 
then surveyors to the charity; and the plan and con- 
structive details of the said wing were designed and carried 
out by them, but their elevation having, at the wish ef 
the hospital governors, been submitted to Sir Kobert 
Smirke, he made drawings modifying the exterior only, 
and it was built according to Sir Robert Smirke’s external 
design.”’ 

+ After a second inquiry, we have no doubt that Barry 
was at least consuitea respecting the design for part of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. The drawings were at his office ; 
aud our informant well recoilects work being done at 
them. After the explanation of Mr. Nash, however, it 
would be erroneous to include the wing of the hospital, 


Mr. Scott was called upon by the President, 
but declined, under the saddening influences of 
the present time, to make any remarks upon one 
whom he felt himself unequal to speak of in pro- 
portion to his high deserts. 

After some further observations, 

The Hon. Secretary announced that the paper 
“On the Origin and Development of the Use of 
Crypts in Christian Churches, from the Earliest 
Period,” which Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, Feliow, was to 
have read this evening, but which was postponed 
in consequence of the desire that some notice 
should be taken at so fitting a time of the life and 
labours of Sir Charles Barry, would be brought 
before the Institute at the next meeting, on 
June 4. 

The following gentlemen were, on ballot, elected 
Fellows of the Institute :—Mr. William Burges, of 
Buckingham-street, Strand ; and Mr. Edward Ro- 
berts, of Holles-street, Cavendish-square. Mr. Hart- 
ley Burgess, of Walbrook, City; Mr. Frederick R. 
Kempson, of Gordon-square; and Mr. Martin 
Underwood, of Denbigh, North Wales, were 
elected Associates. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY.* 


THE notice of the drawings at the exhibition in 
Trafalgar-square, in our last number but one, left 
undescribed several important designs for works 
of ecclesiastical architecture and subjects of a 
different class. Mr. Asphitel’s “Design for the 
Restoration of St. Margaret’s, Westminster” (650), 
is for a building professedly in the spirit of the 
style of the church as it was rebuilt a short period 
before the erection of Henry VII.’s Chapel, and 
as it remained till “ about 120 years ago,” when 
“the present Batty Langley casing” was substi- 
tuted for the previous work. That there are 
sufficient data for “ restoration ” is doubtful; and 
assuming that argument is drawn from the in- 
terior in favour of giving a particular character to 
the new exterior, we hardly thiuk Mr. Ashpitel 
has produced a design that should be adopted, at 
least in the details. Not only could equal or 
greater effect have been obtained with less work— 
which some would call defect of the style ; but the 
whole details in the design have something of the 
character that is condemned in work of the 
period of 120 years ago. The open canopies of 
the windows, with the parapet of the aisles; the 
clerestury parapet, and the open-work spire, could 
certainly be improved; whilst the spire, as 
in too many other works, is set on the 
tower rather than grouped and connected with 
it.—Messrs. Hadfield and Goldie contribute (656) 
an “Interior View of the Cancel of the new 
Roman Catholic Church, Lanark,” a building 
tor which “ Studies ” by Mr. Guldie, in the Exhi- 
bition in Conduit-street, have been already 
noticed by us. The drawing at the Academy 
is not altogether favourable to appreciation 
of the work; and some parts of the design 
cannot be approved of. The sculpture of the 
reredos is too archaic, judged from any other 
point of view than such as that taken by Pugin 
when he spoke of the propriety of representing 
the Saviour on the Cross with what might be 
called an excess of emaciation; and the scroll 
ornament to the waggon-headed vault is slightly 
too much in resemblance of dovr-hinges, as 
those of buildings of the same geometric “ Deco- 
rated” class. These, however, are only deduc- 
tions from general merit of the work. There is a 
good geometric-traceried circular window under 
pointed arch mouldings, over the reredos. The 
** South-east Prospect of St. Peter's Church, 
Phisboro, Dublin” (697), however, we must regard 
as a poor representation of a building which, at 
least, wants greater unison than is apparent in the 
eastern end here shown. We canuot but think 
there is some need to draw the attention of many 
of our architects of churches, to a similar defect in 
grouping of the several parts of plan where a design 
includes aisles and other adjuncts to the chancel.f 





* See page 290, ante. 

+ We may take this opportunity of saying to corre- 
spondents who have addressed us on the subject of our 
remarks on Messrs. Hadfield & Goldie’s drawings in the 
architectural Exhibition, that we have neither used the 
words nor expressed the opinions stated as ours. In one 
case we gave a favourable opinion of certain features of 
the design, and a different opinion of others; and far from 
~peaking of the whole design as a masterly and finished 
production, we expressed no opinion except to the extent 
now stated. In the case of the design for the Cork 
church, which we called “ premiated,” quoting from the 
catalogue, we pursued a similar cuurse as tu the exterior ; 
aud we limited greater or more general approval of the 
interior, of course to the interior only. Our opinions may 
be freely canvassed; but, whiist we have lost-no oppor- 
tunity of inculcating the necessity for taking. into con- 





or any portion of it, amongst Barry’s works.—Ep, 
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The view of “St. Augustine’s Church, Dublin” 
(657), exhibited by Mr. E. W. Pugin, represents 
a design by Messrs. Pugin and Ashlin. The 
building is, we suppose, one lately erected; but, 
by one of those omissions which we have fre- 
quently to mention, the catalogue does not inform 
us on the point. The whole western end of the 
church for the space of one bay of the aisles, 
rises to the height of the clerestory, so as to 
form a transept on the western extremity of the 
plan; whilst the tower rises still higher, and 
is oblong on plan—being carried upon one bay of 
the nave. The roofs of the transepts are hipped 
at the ends, and the tower is crowned by a high- 
pitched roof, on a similar plan. There are three 
doorways, and windows over them, the centre 
being made prominent by a lofty arch, the win- 
dow under it circular. The whole west end, as 
shown, has considerable novelty and merit.— 
Mr. W. Smith’s “ New Church at Norwich” (665), 
now being erected from his designs, has a poly- 
gonal apse, and at the east of the nave a low 
tower, which is effectively treated,—the square 
form, with pinnacles, being gathered into an octa- 
gon, aud terminated by a pyramidal capping. 

“A design for the completion of the interior of 
St. Paul’s” (670), is exhibited by Mr. F. C. 
Penrose. It will attract the attention which the 
subject, and indeed the design, deserves. The 
drawing, however, being rather sketchily made, 
and being a section, and therefore particularly 
inadequate to the representation of a future 
effect of such a lofty interior seen from the floor- 
level, is under many disadvantages, exhibited any 
where but in the building itself. The intention 
of the design is to carry out the proposal of Wren, as 
mentioned in the “ Parentalia.” Wren’s intention, 
as there stated, was “instead of painting in the 
manner now performed, to have beautified the 
inside of the cupola with the more durable orna- 
ment of mosaic work, as is nobly executed in the 
cupola of St. Peter’s, at Rome;” but the quotation 
continues, “as this art was a great novelty in 
England, and not generally apprehended, it did 
not receive the encouragement it deserved.” We 
have here no information on the question of 
appropriate character, or that irrespective of 
vehicle, which is the most important question. 
It is plain, however, that if Wren had had 
advantages which are part of our progression, 
he would have refrained from any implied 
approval of the work of Sir James Thornhill, 
which is based upon a principle that, however 
fortified by the name of Michelangelo and 
the example of the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel, is wrong in principle so far as it seeks to 
destroy the effect of the structural form and 
surface, rather than to bring the pictorial into 
harmony with the structural ; and misconceives 
the office or limitation of each art, by making the 
pictorial representative of framework, or making 
that which professes to be structural merely an 
imitation. The general question, however, and 
the special one of the decoration of the dome of 
St. Paul’s, have received so much attention from 
us that we need say little more than that Mr. 
Penrose’s design starts from the correct basis of 
principle, and is in the main worthy the object. 
Whether the design meets the requirements of 
taste, so as to entirely harmonize with the work of 
Wren, we can hardly say at present, Thedome gene- 
rally is correctly treated ; but there are some dif- 
ferences of scale in the figure subjects, and some re- 
sults produced by the pictorial part of the decora- 
tion upon the scale of the building, which should be 


backgrounds to the sculpture, and pictorial 
compositions on the domical soffits at angles of the 
rotunda, are the other elements of the design— 
which however altogether, should be examined 
rather than taken from any description that can 
be given in words. 

No. 692 shows an exterior view, and No. 696 an 
interior, of the church of St. Paul (“ Decorated” 
Gothic), now being erected at Maidstone, Messrs. 
Peck & Stephens, architects; and No. 693 is an 
“Interior View of a new Church in Tottenham- 
park, for the Marquis of Aylesbury,” in a similar 
style, by Mr. T. H. Wyatt. Talent is displayed by 
Mr. F. T. Gompertz in his design (651) “for a 
Cathedral of the Thirteenth Century.” Spires 
are shown at the transepts, as well as in the usual 
positions in the plan. Mr. W. G. Habershon’s 
restorations and new roofs of Sandy Church, Beds, 
shown by an interior view and a plan (686), appear 
to have been conceived with judgment. Messrs. 
Walton and Robson should be commended for an 
endeavour to work in a path of their own. This 
is manifested in their “Shops recently erected at 
Folkstone” (653) for Mr. W. Garstang, as also in 
their works represented in the Conduit-street 
Exhibition; but their window-dressings and cor- 
nices have much of that heaviness which is found 
in many designs that attempt decorative brick- 
work. “The National Schools, on the Boundary 
of the Park, Dynevor Castle, Carmarthenshire” 
(655), erected for the town of Llandilo by Lord 
Dynevor, are picturesque Gothic, of blue-coloured 
stone, with white stone dressings, and red and white 
voussoirs or arch-stones, and have a two-storied 
half-timbered porch, and a conical-capped_bell- 
turret.——Of the “ Buildings for the 2nd Regiment 
of the Cheshire Militia, erected at Macclesfield” 
by Mr. I’. H. Pownall, we can ascertain little from 
the drawing (658) in its elevated position, except 
that they are Gothic, and are of stone, and that 
there are circular turrets to a building which pro- 
bably contains the officers’ quarters, The “New 
Business Premises,” near Smithfield (Cart’s 
Charity Estate), “leased to the London Printing 
and Publishing Company, in course of comple- 
tion,” by Mr. G. S. Clarke, we are better ac- 
quainted with, having had the opportunity of 
glancing at the building itself: It is a building 
of seven principal stories, with high-pitched and 
corbie-stepped-gabled roof, three of the stories of 
windows being grouped under one tier of arches. 
The materials are red and black bricks and stone. 
Though the design is not devoid of merit, it is 
certainly as much characterized by that mere 
whimsicality in form and excess in colour which 
are so prominent in the architecture of the day.— 
A similar disadvantage of position prevents our 
doing justice to the next drawing (660), one of 
the most interesting in the room just now, from 
subject, “The Grosvenor Hotel, now in course of 
erection at the Victoria Station, Pimlico,” by 
Mr. J.T. Knowles. Indeed, the absurdity of the 
Academy provision for architecture is this year 
very noticeable. Oil paintings in the principal 
gallery are no longer hung close to the ceiling; 
but architectural drawings, which require the 
closest inspection, are placed without any re- 
ference to the requirement. The arrangement even 
at the Conduit-street galleries goes to the 
very limits of deviation trom “ the line,” if not 
beyond them. We can just make out that the hotel 
will be a five-storied building of Italian character ; 
that the ends are treated as pavilions, having high 
curved roofs; that a continuous balcony to the 
first-floor windows, and balconets to the windows 











furtherconsidered. It may be supposed that besides 
what is due to Mr. Penrose, we see here some 
results of the counsel of others, as that of the 
architect lately lost to us; under any circum- 
stances therefore, we prefer to direct attention to 
the drawing rather than to criticize the design 
at length. We may say, however, that if the 
drawing be correct in showing gilding used on 
portions or edges of the leaves, instead of for the 
whole leaf or back-ground, such use of gold is one 
of the mistakes that we hoped had been corrected. 
We rather think also, there is in minor parts, 
some indication of pictorial imitation of framework, 
notwithstanding the general absence of that. The 
dome is divided into panels by thin lines of 
blue, with red. At the base of the dome, some- 
what in the position of an attic to the tambour, 
there isa circle of half-length figures, on blue back- 
grounds, under arcuated framework. Panels with 
subjects on blue or gold backgrounds, red or green 





deciding on its entire merits, and equally have felt the 
claim to appreciation of merits which may exist along 
with defects, we suggest that our friends in future should 
read what we have written ere they deem it necessary to 
quote to us what may prove to be, as in this instance, 


above, and bold cornicioni, are amongst the fea- 
tures; and that there is considerable variation 
and good grouping in all these. The result, how- 
ever, will not be so satisfactory as might possibly 
be anticipated from the drawing, should the work 
happen to be executed in cement. That material 
is, as we have often said, unfavourable to effect, 
not only where it is imitative of stonework, but 
from the absence of that variation which there is 
in the tint of stone, even as stone is in towns, or 
seen under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances. The inherent drawbacks to use of the 
material for superficial work are only increased on 
painting it. Artificial stone has not so much these 
particular defects. The contrast between stone 
and cement of the best kind, after exposure to 
smoky atmosphere, may be tested just now by 
their appearance in the portico of the Opera House, 
Covent-garden, where the columns and architrave 
are of the stone, and the cement has become much 
more and evenly dirty. We predicted that result 
in the Opera House, and have at other times 
questioned the judgment of the surveyorsto London 
estates, whose course really is doing harm rather 
than by the manner in which they enjoin 





entire fabrication or the result of misconception. 





that alterations shall be carried into effect, or by 


the use of cement. The architect of the new 
Opera House, Mr. E. M. Barry, acted under this 
sort of compulsion. He has a view of the new 
Floral Hall, with the House, in the present exhi- 
bition (690). A different view of the Finchley 
Hall School to that in the Conduit-street exhi- 
bition, is exhibited by the architect, Mr. E, 
Roberts (661); and a drawing of the “ Henham 
and Wangford National Schools, Suffolk ” (662), 
by Mr. E. L. Blackburne. The design in the 
latter, so far as we can see it, is Gothic, of a pre- 
vailing character, in which bands of colour, red- 
tiled roof coverings, and a louvre or fléche, play 
important parts. Mr. E. W. Mantell’s “Schools ” 
(669) erecting, one at Lydiard Tregoy, Wiltshire, 
and the other at Purton, in the same county, are 
good plain designs. In one of them, the 
upper part of the gable of each dormer, is 
retrenched, and hipped roof covering is sub- 
stituted in a common manner, but one that here 
aids the result desired. 

We have still to mention some of the drawings ; 
and, indeed, some of the best. 








STOCKTON CHURCH, SALOP. 


Turis edifice, with the exception of a great part 
of the tower, has been restored, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. T. C. Whitmore, of Apley-park, adja- 
cent. In addition to a massive tower at the west 
end, it consists of nave, north and south transepts, 
and chancel, with vestry on the north side. As 
parts only of the ancient church existed, the rest 
being of a Debased character, scope was presented 
for extensive improvements. The whole of the 
chancel has been refaced with stone, inside 
as well as outside, and the antiquities brought 
to light appropriately enriched with ornament. 
This portion is originally of the early part of 
the twelfth century, but had insertions, some 
of the Decorated period, and some Debased : 
in its treatment, except where Norman work was 
called for, the Decorated style has been chiefly 
adopted. The ceiling, being a handsome one, of 
the latter end of the fifteenth century, has been re- 
tained. In contriving for it, it was found necessary 
to project the wall-plates within the inner sides of 
the walls, and to support them partly by brackets, 
which with their pendants assume a very orna- 
mental appearance, whilst heaviness is avoided in 
the wall-plates by carving the interstices into 
cornices, leaving blocks at intervals, which serve 
as super-capitals to the sculptured stone capitals 
on which they rest. Each pendant on the north: 
side is terminated with a Knight Templar in a 
devotional attitude, and on the south with ar 
angel. The east window is a triplet of lancets 
with tracery, and in its stained glass presents the 
birth, life, and crucifixion of Christ ; the minor 
compartments having suitable accompanying de- 
vices: the sills are deep, and fronted with alabas- 
ter carved as a reredos. The chancel side-windows 
have paintings of the four Evangelists. The nave 
and transepts have been restored in the Perpendi- 
cular style. The principal entrance is through 
the tower, where a Jacobean porch and a short 
inferior window above it have been exchanged for a 
doorway and window in a style transitional between 
Decorated and Perpendicular, in accordance with 
the age of the lower part of the tower. The large 
west window and those of the nave have cathedral 
glass; the transept windows stuined glass. The 
encaustic tiles of the flooring increase in richness 
at the usual gradations eastward. The woodwork 
of the nave has been improved and retained. The 
vestry, which was an ugly lean-to, now has the 
resemblance of a small chapel in the Tudor style. 





COMPETITION S. 


Radcliffe, near Manchester.—The designs of 
Mr. W. Walker have been accepted in competition 
for the new church of St. Thomas, at Radcliffe, 
near Manchester. . 

Worcester Training College.—The committee 
of the Worcester Diocesan ‘I'raining College, at 
Suttley, near Birmingham, are about making 
considerable additions to the instruction depart- 
ment of the college. Competition plans were 
invited from architects of the diocese, and ulti- 
mately those of Mr. G. T. Robinson, of Leaming- 
ton, were accepted. 

Hertford Cottage-building Company.—A num- 
ber of designs have been sent in for the cottages 
about to be erected for this company. From 
these has been selected, as the most appropriate, 
one by Mr. F. Dyball, of London. 





Exeter Branch Bank. — The author of the 


design marked “Use,” to which the “second” 
premium was awarded, is Mr. Walter Damant, 








architect, late of Plymouth. 
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INDIAN RATLWAYS. 
INSTITULION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

At a meeting on the 8th, the paper read was 
“On Indian Railways: with a Description of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway,” by Mr. Jas. J. 
Berkley. 

It was remarked, that the reason why the com- 
merce of India had continued so incommensurate 
with the resources of the country might be chiefly 
assigned to the want of proper communications. 
Indian railways would not, as in England, be the 
substitution of a perfect system of conveyance for 
other convenient means; but in many districts 
they would be the first introduction of any com- 
munication whatever adapted for the requirements 
of the country. 

Since the year 1849, when the Government 
took the first decided step towards the establish- 
ment of a system of railways in India, the forma- 
tion of 4,821 miles had been sanctioned; 636 
miles had been opened for traffic ; 765 miles were 
expected to be opened in the current year, and 
864 miles in 1861. The estimated capital was 
nearly 52,500,000/. ; of which sum the expenditure 
of upwards of 34,000,0007. had been sanctioned, 
and more than 27,000,000/. had been subscribed. 

The arravgements under which Indian railways 
were being carried out consisted of a Government 
guarantee as the means of raising the requisite 
capital; the agency of incorporated companies to 
design, execute, and manage them; and Govern- 
ment supervision to define the projects and con- 
trol the proceedings and expenditure. The terms 
of the contract between the Government and the 
companies were then briefly stated; and it was 
remarked that, as far as they had been brought 
into operation, they might be pronounced to have 
been successful, although attended with some dis- 
advantages, which were pointed out, the principal 
one being delay, owing to the necessity for 
reference to many widely-scattered tribunals. 

Certain standard dimensions had been adopted 
for all the lines and the rolling stock, including a 
uniform gauge of 5 feet 6 inches, and a minimum 
clear width between the tracks of 6 feet. 

The principal lines of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, which it was the more immediate object 
of the paper to describe, were proposed to extend 
from the port and city of Bombay to join the 
East-Indian line at Jubbuipore on the north-east, 
with a long branch to Nagpore, and to meet the 
Madras line at or about the river Kristna on the 
south-east, 

The first section undertaken was from Bombay 
to Callian, a distance of 33 miles, with a branch to 
Mahim 1} mile. It was called the experimental 
line ; was commenced in February, 1851; and the 
portion from Bombay to Tannab, being a length 
of 20 miles, was opened for public traffic on the 
16th April, 1853. 

From Callian diverged the south-eastern exten- 
sion to Poonah and Sholapore, and by the proposed 
extension to the river Kristna and the Madras 
Railway to Madras; and the north-eastern exten- 
sion to Nassick and Jubbulpore, to join the East- 
Indian Railway from Calcutta, by which also a 
communication would be effected to the north- 
west provinces of India. 

The first section of the south-eastern extension 
from Cuallian to Campoolee, a dis’ ance of 37% miles, 
contained no work of a special character, but was 
remarkable for the extraordinary floods and rapid 
torrents to which it was exposed on both sides. It 
had been made for a double line, but only one road 
had been laid. The average cost, exclusive of 
rolling stock, was only 4,500/. per mile. 

The Bhore Ghaut incline, which was expected 
to be finished about three years hence, was 
15 miles 68 chains in length, with a total rise of 
1,831 feet. The steepest gradients were 1 in 37 
and 1 in 40; short lengths of level and of 1 in 
330 being introduced, to facilitate the working of 
the engine in the ascent. It comprised twenty- 
five tunnels, eight viaducts, a large quantity of 
retaining walls, upwards of one million and a 
quarter cubic yards of cutting, chiefly rock, and 
nearly two million cubic yards of embankments. 
The estimated cost of this incline was 750,000/. 

The next section of the south-eastern extension, 
from Lunowlee, the summit of the Bhore Ghaut 
incline, to Poonah and Sholapore, was 205} miles 
in length, of which 185 miles were already com- 
pleted, with a ruling gradient of 1 in 132. 

The general style of design for these trunk lines 
was derived from the model of the late Robert 
Stephenson’s English railways. The character of 
the works was plain, substantial, and durable ; 
such as would provide for the regular and expe- 
ditious conveyance of a heavy and increasing traffic 
In goods, and the accommodation of numerous 
passengers, at a moderate working cost, and at a 





reasonable expenditure in maintenance. Native 
labour by which these works had been executed 
was cheap, but very inferior to that of England. 
Nearly 100,000 men had been employed upon 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway lines at 
one time, and as many as 20,000 on the Bhore 
Ghaut incline alone. The wages of the several 
classes per day were now :—Native maistries, or 
foremen of masonry, brickwork, or carpentry, 
2s. 6d.; masons, 1s. 9d.; bricklayers, 1s. 3d.; car- 
penters, 1s. 6d.; smiths, 2s. ; miners (a very large 
class), 9d.; excavators, 7}d.; and labourers, 6d. 
The following table was given of the relative cost 
of each kind of labour in England and in the 
Bombay Presidency ; it being understood to refer 
to simple labour only, and not to the cost of 
finished work :— 





Proportion of | Relative cost of 
Work done by | Labour in each 
Class of Labour. each. Country. 





England) Bombay |England Bombay 

















MOUS: ccccccceesal “Oe 1 | 4 
Bricklayers.......+++ 4 1 } 1 
Carpenters .. 3 1 . 
Miners..... 3 1 
Excavators oe 1 . ag 
Labourers ......+66+ 3} 1 3 | 3 








The whole of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way had been executed by contract, and this, it 
was believed, had led to remarkable economy in 
the construction of the various lines. The average 
cost of the opened portions had been about 8,000/. 
per mile. The introduction of the contract 
system into India, on a large scale, was an im- 
portant effect of railway enterprise, and it was 
thought that its advantage could not be long 
confined to railway construction. 

On May 15th the paper was discussed. 

In commencing the discussion, it was remarked, 
that the East-Indian Railway, extending from 
Calcutta to Delhi, with three branches, and a line 
from Allahabad to Jubbulpore, was 1,338 miles in 
length, of which 295 miles were now open for 
traffic. There was only one tunnel, which was 
300 yards in length; but there were viaducts of 
considerable magnitude, particularly those over 
the rivers Soane and Jumna, in which cases 
carriage roads were constructed under the railway, 
as well as over the Adjui, Moree, Keeul, and 
Tonse. Coal had: been found on this line, which 
was used as fuel for the locomotive engines, and 
in which there was already a large traffic along 
the line. The estimated cost of this railway was 
14,4807. per mile; but the finished portions had 
been executed for 12,900/. per mile. It had been 
calculated, that the cost of the works would be 
increased by the mutiny, to the extent of three 
millions sterling. 

In reference to the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway it was stated, that the estimated cost 
was about 10,0002, a-mile, but the opened portions 
had only cost 8,7182. a mile. 

The Madras Railway, extending from Madras, 
on the eastern side of the Peninsula, to Beypore, 
on the western. coast, with a line to meet the 
Great Indian Peninsula at the river Kristna, was 
845 miles in length, of which 96 miles had been 
opened. The peculiar features of this line were, 
the crossings of some of the principzl rivers, and 
its construction without the intervention of con- 
tractors. It would be interesting to know the 
reasons that had induced this departure from the 
system pursued in England, where the judicious 
subdivision of labour introduced by the contract 
system had been found to result in economy and 
efficiency. The execution of the works on the 
Bombay and Baroda, and also on the Great 
Southern of India, was likewise undertaken by 
the engineers, ‘The advantages of the introduc- 
tion of contractors of capital and of experience 
into the Bombay presidency had been clearly 
stated in the paper. 

The Scinde Railway extended from Kurrachee 
to Kotree on the Indus, for a length of 114 miles ; 
and the Punjaub Railway from Moultan to 
Labore and Unmritsir, a distance of 250 miles. A 
line was also under survey from Lahore to Delhi. 
The difficulties to be surmounted in the navigation 
of the Indus, and the class of steamers and other 
vessels proposed to be employed were well worthy 
of consideration. 

The other lines were—the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India, extending from Bombay 
through Surat, Broach, and Baroda to Ahmeda- 
bad, for a distance of 309} miles, on which the 
bridges were composed entirely of iron; the 
Eastern Bengal, from Calcutta to Kooshtee on 
the Ganges, 108 miles in length; the Great 
Southern of India, of which 80 wiles, from 
Negapatam to Trichinopoly, were under considera- 


tion, and which it was proposed to extend to the 
Madras Railway, near Errode, on the north, and 
to the coast, at Tuticorin, on the south; and the 
Calcutta and South-Eastern, between Culcutta 
and the river Mutla, a length of 28} miles. 

The construction of railways in India had 
awakened a spirit of enterprise; had caused the 
country to be examined for its more valuable pro- 
ducts, of which iron and coal had been found; 
had induced designs for docks, and for the im- 
provement of navigation and of irrigation; had 
given employment, on an average, to 100,000 
labourers ; had led to an expenditure of fourteen 
millions of money, within a few years, chiefly 
among the native population; and had involved 
the delivery into the country of 700,000 tons of 
material, irrespective of contractors’ plant, Xc., 
costing about ten millions and a half of money. 

The number of men employed on the opened 
portions of the Indian railways, in 1859, was 590 
English and 7,855 natives, giving an average of 
sixteen men per mile. At this rate the lines now 
being constructed would give permanent employ- 
ment to 77,000 persons. ‘The fares in the Bom- 
bay presidency in 1859 were, 1st class, 24d.; 2nd 
class, jd. ; and 3rd class, §d. per mile. The speed 
of the trains, including stoppages, was from six- 
teen to twenty miles an hour. The total number 
of passengers carried was 1,161,501, and the num- 
ber conveyed over one mile, per mile of railway 
open, was 192,974; the average distance travelled 
by each passenger being 32-4 miles. The total 
number of passengers, on all the lines, in 1859, 
was 2,822,382, of which nearly ninety-three per 
cent. were third class. The average receipts in 
the Bombay presidency, for the year ending June, 
1859, had been for passengers 453/., and for goods 
464/. per mile. It was evident that the goods’ 
traffic had not yet been fully developed, as the 
lines were not continuous, nor had they reached 
the principal producing districts. The cost of 
working, to June, 1859, which had been since 
increased, was only 441 per cent. of the gross 
receipts, notwithstanding that the cost of fuel was 
three guineas per ton. The dividend on the 
expended capital was abont 5°14 per cent. The 
East Indian had realized even a larger dividend. 








FAIR OAK HOUSE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


THE peculiarities of this house consist in the 
mode adopted to warm all the rooms by means of 
one central shaft. The mode of application is as 
follows :—A large open stove is fixed at the bottom 
of the shaft in the basement story, the’smoke of 
which passes up through the inner flue, and 
escapes in the ordinary way at the top. The outer 
or air flue is separated from the inner or smoke 
flue, by a thin ring of brickwork in cement: into 
this the cool air of the house flows-through the 
slotted holes in the exterior surface, and is warmed 
by coming into contact with the heated surtuce of 
the smoke flue, and is admitted into the several 
rooms through perforated cornices, the supply to 
the apartments being regulated by a simple valve 
opening by means of a rack and pulley. By this 
means enough warm air is generated tor the use 
of the whole house by only keeping one moderate 
fire and by warming the air previously to its 
entrance into the rooms, and the architect firmly 
believes that a fire in the ball of any house would 
be found the most economical arrangement, as 
well as the most conducive to health, inasmuch as 
it would tend to reduce the draughts that con- 
tinually occur through the cold air rushing in to 
the rooms that are warmed in the ordinary way 
by the open fireplaces. 

The architect would have preferred the warmed 
air entering the rooms through perforated skirt- 
ings, rather than through perforated cornices, but 
obstacles presented themselves which rendered it 
necessary to adopt the latter plan. The original 
idea to warm this building in the manner described 
was first entertained by Dr. Urquhart, R.N. (the 
proprietor of Fair Ouk House), and was carried 
out by Mr. F. Warburton Stent, and although 
there were many things that he, as architect, 
would have preferred modifying, we are informed 
that the arrangements have been a decided 
success, 

There is nothing to comment on further than 
that, for the purposes of cuvking, two fireplaces 
are constructed in the basement, the flues from 
which enter the smoke flue of the central shaft, 
There is an asphalted terrace on the top of the 
house, from which a fine view may be had of the 
sur) ounding beautiful scenery. As there may ap- 
pear an absence of some sanitary and necessury 
arrangements in the plans, it is only requisite to 
state that the deficiency is rectified by means 





of apparatus which it is not requisite to describe. 
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Concrete. 


PLAN OF PAVILLION 


Opening into room. 


A. 
B. Outer, or air-flue. 
C. 
D. 


Inner, or smoke-flue. 


E. Manhole. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR WARMING: FAIR OAK HOUSE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


MR. F. W. STENT, ARCHITECT. 
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ELVETHAM HALL, HANTS. 


ELVETHAM Hatt, which is about 14 mile from 
Hartford-bridge, Hants, has been distinguished in 
history by the honour of receiving a visit from 
Queen Elizabeth to Edward Seymour, Earl of 
Hartford, eldest surviving son of the unfortunate 
Protector, Duke of Somerset, by his second wife, 
Anne, daughter of Sir Edward Stanhope, knight. 
The history of Hampshire gives a most elaborate 
account of the extraordinary entertainment, with 
sham fight on the lake, which was given on this 
occasion. The property now belongs to Lord 
Calthorpe. The ancient house was pulled down 
many years ago, and ‘a very plain house built out of 
the old materials. This is now being recast and 
added to very considerably. Indeed, the whole of 
the principal apartments, with the hall, staircase, 
and corridors, are all new, and the whole is being 
erected in brick, with a very small admixture of 
stone. There is a great deal of elaborate iron- 
work by Skidmore. Mr. S. S. Teulon is the 
architect. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


On Friday, May 18, a special meeting of the 
committee of the Architectural Museum was 
held at the residence of the President, Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, for the purpose of expressing their 
sense of the severe loss which art has sustained 
in the demise of Sir Charles Barry, and also to 
record their own personal loss in him, as one of 
their trustees and a cordial supporter of the 
museum. Aresolution was passed expressive of the 
sincere sympathy and condolence with the family 
of the late Sir Charles Barry, which the president 
was requested to convey, and arrangements were 
made for the attendance of the Council of the 
Architectural Museum at the funeral in West- 
minster Abbey. 








THOROUGHFARES. 


Or the many plans projected by the Builder from 
year to year, there is but one which is now in 
progress—that which leads from Cranbourne-street 
to Covent-garden. This isan easement gained by 
the demolition of a few ruinous houses; and the 
increased value of the ground-rents will tend to 
lessen the cost of the clearance, 

There is but one other of our suggestions which 
isin part accomplished—the opening out of the 
Spring-garden strait to St. James’s; and here 
the New Commissioners of Improvements have 
made only a slight enlargement to afford a peep 
into the Mall; suffering the small 19-feet house 
facing Spring-gardens to stint the passage, and 
to affront and darken the new hall of their con- 
sulate ! 

When they once get into action, we may expect 
great things from the importance of the building 
on which so much has been already expended,— 
that another illustrious opening may be driven 
direct from the Mall to the Strand, thus revealing 
to Charing-cross, the core of London, an illimit- 
able prospect of open park. 

Hitherto, the Corporation was the only public 
body that caused any improvement in these re- 
spects; but now an institution of the collegiate, 
if not monastic, order, has begun with spirit a 
reformation which is likely to stimulate to the 
imitation of such a move. Christ’s Hospital has 
actually pulled down an extensive stack of houses, 
Bull’s-head-court, in Newgate-street ; and having 
systematically, for some years, withdrawn the old 
street line some 8 feet, adding it to the causeway, 
they are now about to enlarge the width of King 
Edward-street, and to make it a respectable ap- 
proach to their college, their chapel, and their 
grounds. This alteration, if extended as it ought 
to be, to Little Britain, would give free access to 
Smithfield and the Charter House, and would 
confer immense value upon both estates. 

Considering the vast rise in property, and the 
stint of room in the General Post-office, no site 
could be more apposite for that establishment F 
and it is certain that there is no other spot in the 
City which might be attained with less violence 
to private interests. A little sympathy of feeling, 
and combined action between the council of the 
two great educational foundations, might now 
lead to what we have often advised—the profitable 
disposal of both of these City colleges, and their 

emoval to suitable positions in the home counties, 

On that, subject we have before dilated, and the 
governing authorities have been divided upon the 
point ; but for the great body of the public there 
18 not one in twenty who would not vote for their 
removal to the country ; the more particularly as 
the value of the urban sites would not only pro- 





duce funds to purchase parks, and raise universities, 
but also to yield splendid endowments for their 
perpetuation. 

Much as openings for free intercourse have been 
needed, it has been left to private speculation to 
effect any great reform in this particular; and 
now, as if by a system of combiued energies, it 
appears, the old modes of exit and entrance are to 
be wholly changed. Railway stations at White- 
hall, at Hungerford, at Blackfriars, at Victoria- 
street, and Tokenhouse-yard, are to be the media 
of distribution for all arrivals and departures. 

What effect this may have in alleviating the 
pressure upon great leading thoroughfares remains 
to be seen; but if, as in all other cases of facili- 
tated intercommunication, we shall have increased 
crowds in motion, and accumulated merchandize 
in transitu, there will be, nevertheless, occasion for 
widened, straightened, and improved main streets. 

According to the present map of London, there 
is a great want of direct linear routes: from the 
north we may enumerate six,-Edgeware-road, 
Regent-street, Tottenham-court-road, Gray’s-inn- 
lane, Goswell-road, Shoreditch; on the south, three, 
—Old Kent, Camberwell, and Kennington roaas; 
on the east, two,—Whitechapel and Commercial 
roads; and on the west, three,—Brompton, Ken- 
sington, and Bayswater. These are the main 
arteries leading through a compacted mass, extend- 
ing nine miles from east to west, and seven miles 
from north to south; and it will be seen at a 
glance that all these are devious, winding, and 
irregular in width, and that they are the result of 
accident, which has from time to time added 
suburb after suburb to the now heterogeneous 
mass of the metropolis. 

In making for any point distant but a couple of 
miles from the centre, how many turns must be 
made—pretty much as in sailing against a head- 
wind: you must tack now to the right, then to 
the left, in steering for the desired haven; and 
often, in long distances, when driving, the most 
prudent plan is, after the new mode of circuit- 
sailing, to strike off from the main routes, and 
make a detour of a mile or two, in order to escape 
the stops and dead locks, as a mariner would seek 
the outer ring of a cyclone. 

At present the omnibus carries nearly all men 
of business from the City, or centre, to their 
suburban retreats: very few, comparatively, drive 
their own vehicles ; and as soon as the access by 
central railways shall be consummated, the proba- 
bility is, that both city and town will be still 
more deserted as residential, and that the multi- 
tudes will seek homes further placed, but arrived 
at with much greater certitude and celerity. 

With such a change of habitudes as these trans- 
formations will occasion, there must be, in the first 
instance, a considerable alleviation of pressure on 
the main thoroughfares; but improved systems of 
locomotion will, as in all parallel cases, create a 
greater circulation of people, and enlarged plans 
of trade and commerce: the growing population, 
and with it the growing wealth of the nation, will 
require enlarged ducts of intercommunication ; 
and even the cross streets, now so little regarded, 
will claim some attention, not only to their width, 
but their allineation. 

A great portion of the City proper consists of 
lanes, crooked, and barely admitting the passage 
of one team; and the expensive character of the 
houses forbids any change in their width. On 
this account alone the wider and more direct lines 
of intercommunication ought to be enlarged, and 
made straight where possible. Finch-lane, St. 
Swithin’s-lane, Bucklersbury, and numerous others, 
are fair examples: these must be reconnoitred be- 
fore any carriage can attempt the passage—the 
steersman must look out that there are no 
breakers a-head. 

It is in the principal routes, where there are 
straits and narrows, that any immediate improve- 
ment is practicable —such as Fleet-street or 
Holborn, or at the corner of Chancery-lane. In 
the busy hours, rows of four, and even five or six 
carriages keep up a continuous stream, to and fro, 
in the wide portions; but at the straits of the 
Bars there is only room fur two: this of necessity 
stops the traffic, pretty much in the same way as 
the gate of issue from a theatre will become 
choked by a rush for escape: two single files 
pressing on with regularity would pass double the 
number, without a crowd or a rush; but asina 
conduit of water, say of a 20-inch bore, if at only 
one point it be reduced to 10 inches, then the 
supply will also be lowered to one-fourth the 
quantity, so it is as tothe current of traffic through 
Temple Bar. 

The Toames embankment question will now 
have consideration. The select committee ap- 
pointed consists of Sir Jcseph Paxton, Lord John 





Manners, Mr. Cowper, Sir John Pakington; Mr. 
Alderman Cubitt, Sir John Shelley, Mr. Stirling, 
Mr. Tite, Lord Robert Montagu, Mr. Walter, Sir 
Morton Peto, Mr. Philipps, Mr. Roupell, Mr. 
Yorke, and Mr. Beamish. 

We shall look anxiously for the evidence that 
will be given. 

Withtheexception of coal, which is brought from 
ships in the Pool and elsewhere, here to the wharfs, 
the quantity of goods landed along the line in ques- 
tion is not considerable, and it may be, that the 
plan of loading the coal into lighters, unloading 
them at these wharfs, and then putting the coals 


into waggons of tremendous weight and strength, | 


which, when loaded, are dragged with great diffi- 
culty up steep inclines, is an unwise one. 

Durivg the last twenty or thirty years, the 
progress of steam-power has made material 
changes in the management of several trades: 
not long ago “the jolly young watermen ” formed 
well-known features along this portion of the 
river: their occupation is now nearly gone: the 
steamers have taken up their trade, and daily 
carry thousands of persons at a cheap rate, with 
great safety and expedition. 

When the coal-wharfs were established at 
Hungerford and elsewhere, we had no great docks 
in which ships could be unloaded, and “ sea-coal” 
taken by railway to depdts in the northern parts 
of London; but soon by a system of railways 
ramifying throughout the metropolis we shall have 
both sea and land-coal warehoused in convenient 
situations, where, by means of machinery, the 
waggons could be lifted and their contents 
emptied, and by an easy process the coals could 
be weighed and placed in the vans for delivery : 
see, for instance, how this is managed at the 
Great Northern Railway Station, in the Caledo- 
nian-road, and some other stations along the 
North-London line of railway. 

Once upon a time the chief part of the 
coals shipped in the Tyne was brought from 
stations belonging to the several collieries in 
keels :* the time lost in loading them was great ; 
and it required hours for those lumbering vessels 
to navigate the river and get laid alongside the 
ships ; then by hand labour the coals were slowly 
passed into the ship, the valuable material being 
broken and wasted by the process. In order to 
prevent this, several of the coal-owners projected 
staiths, on which were tramways, to such a dis- 
tance into the river that ships could come along- 
side: the coal-waggon, loaded as it was at the pit. 
mouth, could be lowered by a simple machinery to 
the hatches of the hold; then, by the easiest 
means, the bottom of the waggon could be opened, 
and the coal dropped into the hold. Great was 
the opposition offered to this plan: the keelmen 
proceeded to strikes and rioting: all, however, 
failed to prevent such an evident advantage. 
These staiths, like the coal-barges and their 
mooring-places in the Thames, did damage to the 
Tyne. 

‘They have, notwithstanding, led the way to great 
improvement, for now two docks of immense size 
have been constructed, to which enormous quan- 
tities of coal are brought by railways, and the ships 
are loaded in the manner mentioned, without at all 
interfering with the current of the river. By this 
means a ship of 1,000 tons burden can be loaded 
in a day: if this be a steam collier, it could clear 
the port of Tyne, and be moored in the Victoria 
Docks, uuloaded by steam apparatus, and in a 
time which twenty-years ago would have seemed 
fabulous, be in the London market convenient for 
sale. These facilities, notwithstanding the great 
additional supply required, havecaused the cheapen- 
ing of coal; and we have mentioned these cir- 
cumstances as showing changes which have been 
made which render the coal-wharfs along the 
City margin of the Thames less necessary than 
formerly, and that there might be wisdom on the 
part of those engaged in this business in meeting 
the circumstances of the times; for it is evident 
that it will be impossible for the wharfs thus 
situated to compete with the more modern 
arrangements. Be this as it may, however, it 
would be easy to accommodate the wharf owners 
in making the embankment. 

We earnestly hope that no time will be lost in 
bringing this important matter to a decision. 
The coal dues will shortly cease: it might be 
worth while for a time to continue their imposi- 
tion, and strictly apply the proceeds towards the 
payment of the cost of the embankment. In con- 
sideration of the fact that the well-being ofthe 





* These vessels were shallow, and so wide in form that 
they were almost semicircular: large sweeps or oars 
were used, also a great square-sail. Antiquaries say 
that the keels were of the same model as the ships of the 
Danes, which so often ravaged this coast. 
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Thames is an affair of national importance, it would 
be but an act of justice to grant a certain amount 
from the Imperial treasury: many districts of 
the metropolis could ill bear more taxation, but 
if the coal dues be appropriated, and a further 
sum be guaranteed by the Government, by the ex- 
tending of the payment over a longer period, a 
great improvement might be carried out without 
any oppressive taxation : moreover, land would be 
redeemed from the river which would be very 
valuable. In a sanitary and esthetic point of 
view, the desirability of forming a noble quay is 
Obvious. 








GAS LEAKAGE AND ITS EFFECTS.* 


An able report, recently made by Mr. Spencer, 
the analytical chemist, and the acknowledged dis- 
coverer of electro-type, has a peculiar bearing 
upon the question of the purification of the 
Thames, and its summer stench, and is likely, we 
should think, to excite attention and discussion on 
this ground, much more than on the subject 
which the report was directly intended to 
elucidate. 

Special attention has frequently been drawn in 
the Builder to the black mud of the Thames. 
Now this mud, Mr. Spencer maintains, after in- 
vestigations for several years past, is not only the 
legitimate offspring of the stinking black earth of 
the London streetsubsoil, but also the special source 
of the summer stench of the river in the metro- 
politan bounds. That stench, Mr. Spencer says, 
he has experimentally extracted from the black 
mud by means of artificial summer heat, and 
analyzed into that abominable compound sul- 
phuret of carbon, essentially, though combined 
with other less obnoxious ingredients. It lies 
hidden, as it were, in the mud, at all temperatures 
below a certain pretty strong summer heat, but 
at that heat it escapes from the black oxide of 
iron to which it is attached; and it is thus and 
then, Mr. Spencer conceives, that it contaminates 
the atmosphere along the course of the river. 

The origin of this stinking black mud, as we 
have hinted, Mr. Spencer traces, not to the sewage 
of London, but to the abundant percolations of 
the black earth of the street subsoil into the 
sewers, and this black earth he traces back with- 
out difficulty to its well-known source in gas 
leakage. But he does not attribute this abomi- 
nation merely ¢o impurities in the gas so leaking, 
but ¢o the gas itself, however pure or impure ; and 
of this gas the quantity which leaks from London 
gas-pipes is something enormous,—no less than 
9 per cent., or between six and seven million 
cubic feet per annum. No such leakage occurs in 
other populous towns, such as Liverpool or Man- 
chester, where the joints of the pipes are bored 
and turned, and so fitted to each other like glass 
bottles to their ground stoppers, whereas the 
London gas-pipes are jointed with tow and lead, 
so that, after u little endurance of changes of 
temperature in summer and winter, and conse- 
quent expansion and contraction, the lead parts 
from the more expansive iron in summer, and is 
compressed by the more contractile iron in win- 
ter, in such a way as to destroy the joint entirely 
as a tight fit especially for gas. 

The gas so allowed to leak in enormous and per- 
petual quantities has been found by Mr. Spencer 
to react upon the gypsum or sulphate of lime in 
the London subsoil, and thus to liberate the sul- 
phur from its harmless combination with the 
lime, and promote its union with the carbon of 
the gas, forming a vile sulphuretted carbon, which 
corrodes not only the gas-pipes but the water- 
mains also, and converts them almost entirely 
into a sort of plumbago in ten years, although in 
pure London subsvil they will last for a century. 
The corroded matter crumbles, and is converted 
into black, foul earth, and, according to Mr.Spencer’s 
investigations, percolates, with moisture, into the 
sewers, chiefly from above, and not only subsides 
into the heavy black “slike ” of the Thames banks, 
but is actually choking up the sewers themselves. 
And, indeed, the accumulation of even balf a cen- 
tury of a heavy, unfloating, thick, tenacious, 
slimy deposit, from so fertile and never-ceasing 
an origin, may well choke up both sewers and 
river, if this be the way in which the work pro- 
ceeds. 

As for mere sulphuretted hydrogen, Mr. Spencer, 
like others, hus failed to obtain any really serious, 
or noxious, or even simply obnoxious, quantity 
from the Thames water, or even from the London 





* Report to the New River Company on the Corrosion 
of Iron Mains, and the effects otf Gas Leakage on the 
Metropolitan Street Earth. By Thomas Spencer, F.C.S., 
&c. Printed by J. Hedderwick & Son, printers to her 
Majesty. 1860. 





sewage ; and he is quite convinced that the summer 
stench does not arise from mere sulphuretted 
hydrogen, but mainly from sulphuretted carbon : 
other chemists differ. 

The importance of Mr. Spencer’s conclusions, if 
correct, is obvious, and so is their novelty. If he 
be right in these conclusions, a new way opens up 
tor the sweetening of the river. The immediate 
removal of the black mud would be but the 
initiative: gas companies would require to be 
compelled, by legislative enactment, to rejoint 
their pipes, or otherwise abate their nuisance ; and 
not only Mr. Spencer, but gas engineers whom he 
has consulted, can see no difficulty, such as may 
be alleged to be peculiar to London streets, in the 
matter: the thing has already been done in other 
populous and busy towns: why should it not be 
done in London? The saving of gas would repay 
the cost. Only think of 6,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
adding, every year, with sulphate of lime ad libitum, 
to the accumulative nuisance of the ill-smelling 
black earth of the street subsoil beneath our 
feet, even though ifs connection with the coguate 
black mud of the Thames banks could be dis- 
proved. 

However feasible the result of Mr. Spencer’s 
interesting and important investigations may 
appear, there is one apparent objection to the idea 
that it is the black mud alone whence the summer 
stench issues which we must here reiterate. If it 
were 80, why is it that the stexch subsides as the 
black mud becomes exposed to the sun at low 
water, and increases as this mud becomes covered 
by the rising tide? We do not mean to say that 
an ingenious and skilful chemist like Mr. Spencer 
may not be able easily to explain away such an 
objection ; but, at all events, it requires explana- 
tion ere his final result can be fully admitted, even 
although he has extracted the stench (or at least 
the abominable sulphuretted carbon) from this 
very mud by an artificial summer’s heat, and has 
even simulated the whule process, ab initio, in his 
laboratory. 








BUILDING OPERATIVES AND THEIR 
EMPLOYERS, 

Ir will have been seen with deep regret that the 
Unionists are striving to throw out of work their 
fellow-workmen engaged under the “ Declaration,” 
aud as the masters are bound by every feeling 
of justice and honour to support the latter, a 
serious collision, we fear, must be anticipated. An 
“ Architect” writes thus :— 

*« The subjoined notice has been served ona respectable 
builder (Mr. Anley, of Whitecross-street), whois carrying 
on some extensive works under me at Messrs. Copestake, 
Moore, and Co.’s, Cheapside. It happened the notice was 
served while [ was at Mr. Anley’s office, and I witnessed 
the whole transaction. Mr. Anley quietly remonstrated 
with the deputation who delivered the notice, and asked 
four specific questions, viz., whether the m-n had any 
fault to find with himself, his foremen, his clerks, or the 
rate of wages? To each of these plain questions a distinct 
negative reply was given. After a lengthened rewon- 
strance, Mr. Anley stated that he would give the men half 
an hour to reconsider their course. They left the office, 
and returned shortly after, stating that they had deter- 
mined to strike unless the obnoxious men (twoin number) 
were discharged. 

** This is a plan statement of facts, and hardly needs any 
comment. I thonght [ was living in a free city: it appears 
that I am not, if such acts are to betolerated. I am glad 
to add that Messrs. Copestake & Co. will not press Mr. 
Anley to fulfil his contract, although the delay is very 
inconvenient to them at this moment.—I am, Sir, yours, 
&c., W. BARNES, Architect.” 


The following is a copy of the notice referred 
to :— 


** At a meeting of joiners in the employ of Mr. Anley, 
Tuesday evening, May 15th, 1860, it was resolved that 
Mr. Anley be given to understand that the men who are 
working under the declaration in his shop be discharged, 
and unless we have a definite answer by dinner-time to- 
morrow to that effect, we cease work immediately.” 


(Sigued by thirty joiners.) 


At the Westminster Police Court, last week, two 
society men were brought up for intimidating a 
fellow-workman, and warrants were ultimately 
issued against them on the charge of conspiring 
to induce his employer to dismiss him. Other 
society men have been brought up for threatening 
a man working under the “ Declaration” at Mr. 
George Smith’s, Pimlico. 

There is nothing to prevent men from uniting 
and agreeing with one another to work only on 
certain conditions, such as they may think, either 
wisely or not, calculated to advance their interests ; 
but they have no right whatever to seek to 
coerce others into the same views, and to inter- 
fere with the rights of their fellow-workmen : 
society at large would feel itself bound to protect 
the latter, and to prevent the growth of any 
system of terrorism, as tending to the destruction 
of the whole body politic. 

A partial strike of Mr. Myers’s men, at work at 





Mr. Rothschild’s, in Piccadilly, took place a few 
days ago, but the men ultimately came back, 

Orginazations of the most extensive kind are 
being formed, and what will be the result it ig 
impossible to say. We have before us “‘ The Rules 
of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners,” but have not yet had time to give them 
consideration. The address issued by the dele- 
gates who have been seeking to effect this amal- 
gamation says :— 


‘The first and most important consideration that in- 
fluenced their deliberations was the command of the 
surplus labour of our trade. To the present t'me, that 
surplus labour has been wielded against us by the em. 
ployer, to our great injury; because, when trade is de- 
pressed, the artisan, having no dependence on which to 
rely for the necessaries of life for himself, his wife, and 
little ones, no alternative is left but to take work on the 
employer’s terms (as a temporary relief), to his certain 
and final injury, and the injury of his tellow-men. The 
anove council of delegates believe that the most effective 
and speedy means of wresting from the grasp of the 
employer this command of surplus labour, is to provide 
substantial aid for our unemployed fellow-men, which 
provision is set forth in the 15th rule.” 


This rule commences :—- 


“ Should any free member be thrown out of employ- 
ment more than one week, under circumstances satis- 
factory to the branch to which he belongs, and not dis- 
entitled to benefit in accordance with Rule 13, from the 
commencement of the second week he shall be entitled 
to the sum of 10s. per week for twelve weeks, and a fur- 
ther sum of 6s. for twelve weeks, making a total of 
gl. 12s. in one year. If a free or non-free member be 
withdrawn from his employment by a branch or execu- 
tive council, his claim to the above donation shall date 
from the time of his withdrawal. Or any member with- 
drawn trom his employment (to maintain the existing 
privileges of the trade), shall be entitied io half the wages 
he is then reeeiving.”’ 


No explanation is given of the grounds on 
which members are to be “ withdrawn from their 
employment.” 











THE STOPPAGE OF THE ROADWAYS. 


Great complaints, which are certainly not 
without reason, have for some time past been 
made, of the carelessness which has been shown 
by the contractors who are engaged in carry- 
ing out the works of the City underground 
railway. In the York-road, one side of the foot- 
path has for a considerable time been completely 
stopped up, and the other in parts also covered 
over; so that the generally considerable traffic of 
the thoroughfare has been turned into other 
directions, greatly to the loss and inconvenience 
of the tradespeople. 

By a very little care this might have been pre- 
vented, either by banking up the soil or by carry- 
ing away at a proper time a sufficient quantity of 
the soil which has been excavated. Similar want 
of regard of the public comfort is shown at other 
parts of this work. The great mounds of earth 
are allowed to remain much longer than is 
necessary, and are managed in such a slovenly 
manner that needless obstructions are made. The 
other day a little boy slipped from one of these 
clay hills and fell under the wheels of an omnibus, 
which killed him almost immediately. At the in- 
quest the jury expressed in strong terms their 
disapproval of the little care which had been 
shown for the general convenience. 

Unless a change be made in these arrangements, 
and measures taken which would involve little, if 
any, additional cost, and would show a better 
spirit of accommodation, it is to be feared that a 
very unpleasant feeling will be raised during the 
progress of this important work. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


YesTERDAY (Thursday) a numerous meeting of 
subscribers to the above charitable institution 
was held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate- 
street, for the purpose of celebrating their fifteenth 
election of pensioners. Mr. Joseph Bird, in the 
absence of Mr. George Smith (president), occu- 
pied the chair. oe 

The Report set forth that the subscriptions 
and donations for the past twelve months amount 
to 1,0352. Os. 6d. ; and that the trustees have put- 
chased 5837. 7s. 2d. Stock Three-per-Cent. Consol ; 
4571. 19s. ld. for the Relief Fund; and 
125/.8s. 1d. for the Building Fuad. The total 
sum invested is 7,111/. 7s. 9d., with a balance at 
the bankers’ of 2187. 14s. 6d. 

The Chairman, after an expression of regret at 
the absence of their president, said they had met 
for the purpose of carrying out their fifteenth 
election since the foundation of their institution. 
He had much pleasure in stating that the fands 
of the institution were progressing, for gentlemen 
of note who witnessed their procedure had now 
come forth to aid them in their cause, They had 
some difficulty at starting, but having attained a 
good position and safe foundation, their more 
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opulent brethren now came forward. They had 
at present met to elect three pensioners—two 
males and one female—out of sixteen candidates. 
They had now 7,00027. in the Funds, and he con- 
sidered that very good indeed; and they were 
paying for pensions between 8002. and 9002. 
annually. He was in hope that they would have 
been enabled to elect six instead of three, but 
probably there would be another election in 
November next. As an inducement to the un- 
successful candidates, he urged them to be vigilant, 
and during the next five or six months to get as 
many votes as possible. 

At the close of the poll the names of the suc- 
cessful candidates were announced as follows :— 
James Oliver, of Devon; William Goodfellow, of 
Kensington; and Catherine Edmunds, of Ber- 





mondsey. 

The Chairman remarked, that in declaring the | 
names of the fortunate candidates, he could only | 
say that he wished it was in their power to elect 
all; but that at present was impossible. They how- 
ever had a great accession of subscribers, which 
he hoped would continue. He could not help 
thinking that there had been much dilatoriness 
on the part of many of the candidates, as there 
were 2,000 votes unrecorded, through the subscri- 
bers not having been called upon,-among which 
there were some very heavy votes belonging to 
large firms. They were in hopes, however, that 
their funds would allow them to have another 
election in November of this year, when he trusted 
that the candidates would be active, so that every 
vote might tell. 

After an expression of gratitude from the 
elected,— 

The usual votes of thanks concluded the pro- 
ceedings, the candidates retiring to a good dinner, 
provided for them by the institution. 








HOW TO REDUCE THE PRICE OF 
BRICKS. 


I HAVE several houses about to be erected in 
the neighbourhood otf London, which cannot be 
commenced now on account of the enormous ex- 
pense of bricks, both good and bad. I, therefore, 
am inserting a clause in my specifications that the 
works are not to be commenced till good stocks 
can be delivered at 353. per thousand; and it 
strikes me that, if architects generally would adopt 
this rule, the agents and others who are specu- 
lating in bricks, after Stock Exchange fashion, 
would soon find themselves forced to let builders 
have them at a fair price. AN ARCHITECT. 





GLASS IN PAVEMENTS. 


In my walks throngh the City and other parts 
of London, I have noticed that several of the thick 
glass area lights are very much cracked, and in 
some instances dangerously so. I do not think 
that this has arisen from any overweight, but 
from the circumstance of the glass fitting too 
tightly in the iron frames. Iam of opinion, that 
the cause of the mischief is the different degree of 
expansion and contraction of the two materials. 

The introduction of an elastic medium between 
the edge of the glass and the frame would, I 
believe, obviate the evil, and prevent much 
expense and risk, 

Similar fractures take place from too tightly 
fitting the plate-glass in shop-fronts, so that, upon 
the slightest settlement in the house or building 
occurring, the large and expensive plates are im- 
mediately sha:tered, as usual, from some “ inex- 
plicable cause.” FRED. BRAITHWAITE. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Lincoln.—The new post-office, in Guildhall. | 
street, has been opened for business. It is 30 feet | 
by 22 feet. The fittings are painted, and oak- | 
grained. The upper part of the house is the| 
master’s residence. The elevation is Italian Gothic. | 
Mr. H. Goddard was the architect,.and Mr. H. 
Jackson the builder. The entire cost of the office, 
according to the Lincoln Chronicle, is about 
1,100/., which has been granted by the post-office 
authorities. 

Sutton Coldfield.—Considerable additions to the 
Free. Grammar School of Sutton Coldfield, are 
about. to be made according to plans prepared by 
the trustees’ architect, Mr. G. T. Robinson. 

Hartlepool.—The new workhouse for this place 
will sliortly be built, the plan submitted by Mr. 
Thouspson, of Newcastle, having been accepted. 
At a late meeting of the board the architect was 
in attendance, and undertook to have the plans 
carried ont for: the.sum. named in:.the specifica- 
tions—3,300/. 











ARCHITECTS’ ESTIMATES IN 
COMPETITION. 


OrtEN we hear of the injustice of committees to whose 
selection designs ere submitted in competition, and 
almost every week some one of your correspondents 
deplores the ‘‘ want of faith,”’"—I was almost going to say 
the dishonest proceedings, of committees. There is a 
rule in the courts of equity, that “‘ they who seek equity 
shonld do equity.”” Now I think no one who has ever 
entered a competition can for a moment doubt that a 
great majority of architects frame their design regardless 
of the amount placed at their disposal, while at the same 
time they estimate their work at the sum wished to be ex- 
pended, all the while knowing that it is utterly impossi- 
ble to carry out their design at the proposed cost. 

T do not wish it to be understood that I think because 
wrong is committed on one side therefore unfair dealing 
may be permitted on the other, but that a great injury is 
done to the profession by this false mode of estimating, 
so much so that the fallacy of an architect’s estimate 1s 
well nigh become a proverb. 

Some committees, with a laudable wish to do what is 
right, and at the same time secure themselves against 


| the probability of selecting a design which will cst double 


they wish to expend, have appointed a professional 


| referee, thus removing their responsibility to the profes- 


sion itselfin the person of the reteree. 

The essence of competition is that all should start from 
one point, and that must be the amount of money to be 
expended ; therefore it becomes the duty of the referee 
to at once exclude in toto all designs that in his judg- 
ment would exceed by tweuty per cen” “** amount 
placed by the committee at the disposal of **°*"peting 
architects. Were it known that such woult ~~ pro- 
ceed'ngs of the referee, architects would see the“ *?"™ sity 
of framing their designs, both by arrangement anu urna- 
ment, not to exceed the amount wished to be expended. 
Honesty would take the place of dishonesty, a healthy 
tone would be given to competition, and we should, as a 
profession, have a right to demand fairness and honesty 
in competition from the general public; but as long as 
we proceed in this false mode of estimating we caunot 
expect other treatment than that we now experience. 

I have named a margin of twenty per cent. as ample to 
cover any difference of opinion as to the cost between 
the competitor and the referee. M. 








THE CONDITION OF CARDIFF. 


Srr,—In the Builder of the 21st April last you print a 
paoer read before the Liverpoo! Architectural Society, by 
Mr. Robert Kawlinson, C. E., in which he makes state- 
ments respecting this town calculated ‘‘ to convey some 
practical information ”? contrary to the facts of the case. 

The statements arecontained in the paragraph, “‘ Cardiff. 
—Extensive dock works are in progress near Cardiff; 
Public sewers were commenced, but have not been com- 
pleted. The sewers are large, and have comparatively 
flac inverts : several men are constantly employed within 
them to remove sediment and refuse,’’ &c. &c. 

With respect to the dock works in progress, presuming 
thatthe Penarth Dock at the mouth of the river Ely is 
alluded to, I have no observation to offer : the more docks 
the better for the coal district, especially where freighters 
are the principal shareholders, though the town of Cardiff 
will hardly be benefited by the establishment of a rival 
port. 

On the remark which follows, that public sewers were 
commenced but have not been completed, I beg to observe 
that public sewers have been constructed in every street 
of the town, into which all house and surface drainage is 
connected, and by which all sewage matter is discharged 
into the sea at the extremity of the district, and at the 
furthest available point from the town. The length of 
sewer constructed by this Board is upwards of 15 miles, 
in addition to which a number of sewers, made by the 
late Marquis of Bute and his trustees, vest in the Board, 
making the total length under their control npwards of 
17 miles. Sewers are already laid in streets formed, but 
not yet built on, in anticipation of future requirements, 
and there is not a court, alley, or lane in the town remain- 
ing undrained. More than 100,000 drainage pipes have 
been used by private individuals, chiefly from the manu- 
factories of Messrs. Doulton, Messrs. Gibbs & Canning, 
and the North Devon Potteries. 

I very much doubt whether any other compact town of 
34,000 inhabitants has so large a provision of sewers. 
That the sewers are large is correct, the general size for 
street sewers being 3 fect by 2 feet. That-they are not 
too large is evidenced by the fact that a heavy rainfall at 
high tide very nearly fills the ont-fall sewers, and it is 
now under the con-ideration of the Buard, on the re- 
peated recommendation of Mr. Hawkshaw (by whom the 
first and principal portion of the system was designed) 
whether they shall not increase the available area by con- 
structing a sunk reservoir for reception of storm waters 
during spring tides. 

That the sewers have comparatively flat inverts is espe- 
cially incorrect, the inverts of five-sixths of the whole 
being constructed to a radius of 7 inches, which is, of 
course, equal to the surtace given by the lower half ofa 
14-inch pipe, the fact being that the inverts are consi. 
derably sharper than is usually adopted in brick sewers. 

That several men are constantly employed in the sewers 
to remove sediment and refuse is not, and never has been, 
the case. Since the works have been respectively handed 
over to the Board by the contractors, ¢wo men have been 
employed in alternate weeks to fix the doors by which the 
flushing water (laid on every other day in summer) is 
directed down any particular line of streets, and at the 
same time to remove any large substances or deposit of 
gravel after heavy rains trom street paving and macada- 
mized roads: at no period has more than one man been 
employed at one time for these or any other purposes in 
the seventeen miles of sewer. That our sewers have, asa 
rule, comparatively little tall is an unfortunate fact arising 
from natural causes. That the town is intersected: by 
canals, docks, and dock-feeders, which must in no way 
be interfered with, rendering drainage of any kind more 
than usually difficult, and that a considerable portion of 
the town lies under the level of spring tides, are circum- 
stances which the Local Board can hardly be expected to 
control, and which ‘even the loudest brawler tor local 
self-government,” or for central official supervision, would 
alike be obliged to submit to. Every thing in connection 
with the sewerage has been done under the sanction of 
the late General Board of Health (one of the best institu- 
tions of the.country) and of the Home Secretary, acting 
through the Local Government-Act Office, the same imsti- 
tution:with enlarged powers and a new name, aud bam 


not aware that the General Board, or the Home Secre- 
tary, or their official advisers, have been supposed to go 
through their duties in a negligent or inefficient manner : 
as far as my slight intercourse with them enables me to 
judge, no professional men could exercise a more pains- 
taking supervision, or conduct their inquiries in a more 
practical or courteous spirit. 

Althongh I have not been connected with the Cardiff 
Local Board of Health since its formation, I cannot but 
feel that the members of the Board have used the best 
means a'tainable in the most liberal spirit. to place the 
town and district in a high sanitary condition. 

Independent of sewerage, the amount expended in per- 
manent street works and paving channelling and footpaths 
during one year and eleven months, ending 31st August 
last, was 10,500/. beyond the regular annual expenditure 
for maintenance and highway repairs. Of the result of 
such works and of general sanitary supervision | think 
the death-rate a very fair index, although other causes, 
especially a good supply of food, may materially effect 
it. In our Officer of Health’s report you will find 
a comparison of two cycles of five years, as we may 
State it, ‘‘ before taking sanitary measures” and “‘ after 
taking sanitary measures,” and the result stands thus :— 
Five years, ending 1854, average annual deaths per 
thousand, 3 ‘37; five years, ending 1859, average annual 
deaths per thousand, 21°62. Surely in questions of sanitary 
progress some attention should be paid to these circum- 
stances, and when practical information on any individua 
town is volunteered, some effort might be made to obtain it 

J. W. Warne, 
Surveyor to the Cardiff Local Board of Health. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Louth (Lincolnshire).—The parish church of St. 
Mary, Ludborough, has been reopened for divine 
service. The fabric is very aucient, and has suf- 
ered considerably from the ravages of time. About 
two years ago, the nave was unroofed by a storm, 
and it was then found that the building was in a 
very defective state, and steps were at once taken 
to get the whole thoroughly repaired. The north 
aisle of the north arcade of the nave was in a very 
dilapidated state, and the south clerestory wall 
and the chancel arch had also to be taken down. 
In rebuilding the clerestory wall, one of the old 
windows was discovered, and adopted as a model : 
theyare simple roundhead, light, and widely splayed 
within. On the side of the western window of 
the north side of the chancel, on the removal of 
the old plastering, a scroll painting was discovered, 
which has been preserved. The whole of the 
roofs are new, and are of framed timber, stained 
and varnished, and covered with red tiles, those 
in the chancel being in striz of white and red. 
The walls are built of the white chalk stone of the 
district, in random courses, the dressing being of 
Ancaster stone. The greater part of the area of 
the nave and aisles has been seated with open 
wooden benches, the stalls of the chancel being of 
amore elaborate character. The floors through- 
out, except under the seats, are paved with tiles. 
The windows are glazed with yellow-tinted cathe- 
dral glass. The quatrefoil in the gable of the 
chancel is filled with stained glass, having the 
sacred monogram in a medallion. ‘The whole of 
the works have been completed under the super- 
intendence, and from the designs, of Mr. James 
Fowler, architect, Louth; and Mr. Maxey, of the 
same place, has carried out the architect’s inten- 
tions. 

Ipswich.—The foundation stone has been laid 
of the new Roman Catholic Church of St. Pancras, 
at Ipswich. The limited nature of the site has 
obliged the architect to adapt the plan to its 
irregular form. Adopting the material of the 
county, red brick is to be mainly employed, with 
a moderate use of stone, and the introduction of 
black bricks where they may serve to define and 
accentuate architectural features. A porch will 
give access to a spacious nave, flanked by aisles 
and terminated by an apsidal chancel, which will 
be marked interiorly by the different forms of its 
arches and piers, and externally by a spirelet of 
wood and metal. <A baptistry at the western end, 
and a revestry, &c., at the east, form subsidiary 
portions of the plan. The style»selected is a 
modification of that employed in this country at 
the close of the thirteenth century, the simple 
geometric character’ of the window tracery being 
its most marked and distinctive features. The 
church will, in its greatest internal length and 
breadth, measure 87 feet by 57 feet, its estimated 
cost being nearly 4,000/. It is to seat 600 per- 
sons, and will be capable of sholding 1,000. The 
architects are Messrs. Hadfield & Goldie; of West- 
minster, and Mr. Simpson, of London, is: the 
builder. The funds for the erection of the build- 
ing are given almost-entirely by the incumbent of 
the mission, the Rev. C. J. Kemp. 

Hemel Hempstead.—A vestry meeting has been 
held on the subject of the proposed alterations in 
the parish chureb. ‘The viear said that the build- 
ing committee received two tenders for the work 
during last autumn, but.in consequence of the 
strike among the builders, the architect recom- 





mended:that the execution of the work should be 
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deferred. They had since received five fresh ten- 
ders, which he would read. For deal sittings— 
The London Building Company, 1,472/.; Cox & 
Son, 1,498/.; Elliott, 1,550/.; Sear, 1,7177. (Mr. 
Groom did not contract for the work in deal, or in 
partly deal). For deal sittings, with oak top rails 
and book boards—Cox & Son, 1,512/.; London 
Building Company, 1,578/. ; Sear, 1,717.; Elliott, 
1,7207. For entire oak sittings—Cox & Son, 
1,7901.; Sear, 1.892/.; London Building Com- 
pany, 2,117/.; Elliott, 2,1307.; Groom, 2,150/ 
If all the subscriptions were paid in they should 
have 1,7007. They had about 1,500/. in hand. 
The chairman read a letter he had received from 
Mr. Godwin, offering to give an additional 501. if 
oak was used for the seats, or if they were of 
stained pine with oak top rails and book boards. 
No resolution was passed accepting any of the 
contracts, but it was understood, says the Herts 
Mercury, that Messrs. Cox & Son’s tender would 
be chosen. 

Birmingham.—A memorial tower is about being 
added to the parish church of Hockley-on-the 
Heath, near Birmingham, by Mr. Thomas Bur- 
man, to the memory of his parents, and from the 
designs of ‘Mr.G. T. Robinson, Leamington. 

Bradford.—The works at the borough ceme- 
tery at Scholemoor, says the Bradford Observer, 
are hastening towards completion. The cemetery 
is situated just beyond Lidget-green, upon the 
borders of Clayton, and lying upon a slope over- 
looking the Thornton valley. The grounds al- 
ready laid out consist of 20 acres. An estate of 
more than 30 acres was purchased in 1857, at a 
cost of 4,750/., and more than 10 acres are re- 
served for future appropriation. The works have 
been executed under the direction of Mr. Gott, 
the borough surveyor. A residence for the regis- 
trar stands near the entrance, looking down 
Necropolis-road. Two sides of the ground are 
enclosed by high stone walls, Near the centre is 
erected a chapel for the use of the Estublished 
Church, and one for the Nonconformists. The re- 
gistrar’s house and the chapels were erected from 
the designs of Mr. E. Milnes, architect. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The John Knox Pres- 
byterian church in this town, after having been 
closed for some time for the erection of galleries, 
has been re-opened for public worship. The im- 
provements have cost 350/., of which 200/. was 
subscribed by the congregation. The entire cost 
of the galleries is about 3507. They give about 
200 additional sittings, and have had the effect of 
preventing vibration of sound. The design is by 
Mr. John Dobson, the architect of the church; 
and the execution by Mr. Wm. Dobson, builder, 
of this town. 

Hexham.—The restoration, or rather re-build- 
ing, of the east gable and window of Hexham 
Abbey-church has, since the return of favourable 
weather, made rapid progress towards completion. 


Books HReceibed, 


The Simplicity of the Creation; or, the Astro- 
nomical Monument of the Blessed Virgin. A 
new Theory of the Solar System, Thunder- 
storms, Waterspouts, Aurora Boreales, &c., 
and the Tides. Dedicated to her. By Wi1LLIaM 
ApotrH. London: Catholic Publishing and 
Bookselling Company (Limited), Paternoster- 
row. 1859. 


Ir is a pity the author of this treatise should have 
quite unnecessarily mixed up his original and 
suggestive electrical and astronomical speculations 
with any special form of religion; but, if deter- 
mined so to do, why not have “dedicated” a 
work on the worlds to the Creator of the worlds, 
more especially since it is Mr. Adolph’s opinion 
that “He alone is the self-acting force Himself” 
by which the worlds He has created are for ever 
actuated; the Author of all having “created 
matter,” but “created no forces?” 

The material points of his new theory the 
author specifies to be “the existence and opera- 
tion of positive electricity exterior to the solid 
part of the heavenly bodies, and of negative 
electricity confined within them.” Many of our 
readers may recollect of Mr. Adolvh’s ingenious 
speculations on electricity, thunder, sound, the 
tides, &c., in the Builder of 1851 and 1852, and 
to which he now alludes, as the origin of this new 
and more extended theory. 











VARIORUM. 

In a pamphlet, titled “Industrial Labour: 
Where and How to Get it” (Manchester: D. Kelly, 
53, Market-street), Mr. Isaac Gregory, F.R.G.S., 
suggests the formation of industrial labour com- 


mittees and inquiry offices in the various towns 
where industrial labour is likely to be either 
forthcoming or required ; the object being to pro- 
mote an organized system of migration, whereby 
the supply of labour may readily meet the shifting 
or fluctuating demand. The idea is an important 
one, and merits attention. ‘ There are emigra- 
tion offices,” says Mr. Gregory: “why are there 
no migration offices? We have cheap trips and 
cheap pleasure trains: can we have no industrial 
labour trains once a week, at low rates? Many 
municipal corporations have a water committee, 
sewerage committee, paving committee: why no 
industrial labour committee,—and why no indus- 
trial labour office, where would-be employers and 
employed, buyers and sellers of labour, may regis- 
ter their wants, and have the weekly aggregate of 
their wants communicated to the industrial labour 
office or offices in any part of England ?” An 
article in the New Quarterly Review, on “The 
Lace Trade and the Factory Act,” in which the 
legislative application of the Factory Act to the 
lace trade is urged, as very much required, has 
heen reprinted: in a revised and enlarged form 
(Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly). The object, a most 
desirable one, is to do away with the night-work 
of women and children in the lace factories, by the 
application to these of an Act of Parliament which 
is now uniformly esteemed in the manufacturing 
districts as “the best Act Parliament ever 
passed.” 











Miscellanen, 


PRESENTATION OF TESTIMONIALS TO ARCHI- 
TECTS.—The gratuitous services of Messrs. Hirst 
& Underwood, as architects of the Fine Arts 
Academy at Bristol, have been recognized by a 
testimonial to each of these gentlemen. The 
testimonial to Mr. Hirst consists of an antique 
clock, in ormolu and blue Sévres china. The 
clock is surmounted by figures of Diana and Mi- 
nerva, and it bears the following inscription :— 
“ Presented, with the accompanying vases, to 
J. H. Hirst, esq., M.I.B.A., architect, by the 
trustees, treasurer, and artists of the Bristol 
Academy of Fine Arts, in grateful acknowledgment 
of his gratuitous services in designing the tasteful 
exterior and various embellishments of that edifice. 
—May, 1860.” The vases referred to are in 
chased ormolu and purple Sévres china. The 
timepiece presented to Mr. Underwood is of black 
and verdantique marble, with a figure of Music in 
bronze. It is inscribed—‘ Presented, with the 
accompanying figures, to C. Underwood, esq., 
architect, by the trustees, treasurer, and artists of 
the Bristol Fine Arts Academy, in grateful ac- 
knowledgment of his gratuitous services in 
arranging, conjointly with J. H. Hirst, esq., the 
interior disposition of that edifice, and in ably 
superintending its erection.—May, 1860.” The 
figures are rather large-sized statuettes, in bronze, 
of dancers with cymbals. The testimonials were 
got up in a short time, the subscriptions having 
been confined to the trustees and artists, and Mr. 
Hirst and Mr. Underwood were taken quite by 
surprise in the matter. 

British Mvuseum.—The annual account of the 
British Museum has been presented to Parlia- 
ment, with the usual statement of the mode in 
which the proposed estimate for the current year, 
100,8502., is to be expended. The salaries amount 
to 39,084/. and 25,282/. are appropriated to pur- 
chases, chiefly of books, antiquities, and minerals, 
with nearly as much for repairs, furniture, and 
fittings, the latter principally for the library and 
department of antiquities. Bookbinding costs 
7,5007. a year. The additions to the library are 
greatly beyond the number of books directed by 
law to be supplied by the publishers. Above two- 
thirds of the books placed in the library last year 
were purchased. The number of readers was 
122,424, which would give an average of 418 





a day. 

THE ARCADES IN THE HORTICULTURAL 
GaRpDENs.—Sir: You will regret to hear that the 
terraces in the new gardens of the Horticultural 
Society, of which you gave last week so capital a 
plan, have had a very bad commencement. It is 
said, and I believe with truth, that they are being 
constructed without the superintendence of the 
architect. The slender piers to the arcades of the 
grand entrance, both front and back, being con- 
structed in mortar, showed such evident signs of 
failure, that, to prevent accident, they have been 
taken down and reconstructed in cement; the 
front of the building being carefully covered with 
tarpaulins during the operation. 





AN ARCHITECT. 





Tue Wootwich New Dainxkine-Fountam— 
The fountain presented to the town of Woolwich 
by Dr. Conquest has been formally opened by Mr, 
S. Gurney. This fountain is the first erected in 
Woolwich. It was cast by the Coalbrook Dale 
Iron Company, from a design submitted by the 
Drinking-Fountain Association, and is composed 
priucipally of iron, being fixed in the wall of the 
station, the water flowing from a shell fixed in a 
niche, two metal cups being placed as drinkin 
utensils. The fountain is surmounted by the 
inscription “ Drink and be thankful.” At the foot 
of the fountain is a basin fixed in a recess, into 
which the waste water flows from the fountain, 
and surrounding this are the words, “ Love me, 
love my dog.” The water is supplied from the 
spring and reservoir at Mount Pleasant, from 
which nearly the whole of Woolwich was a short 
time since supplied, but which has recently been 
disused. A perpetual supply is thus insured, 
The work of erection was done by Mr. Johnson, 
plumber. During the ceremonial of the opening 
Mr. Gurney remarked (according to Orr’s Kentish 
Journal) that there were nearly thirty such drink. 
ing-fountains now opened in the metropolis, and 
he hoped that in a few years this number would 
be more than doubled. 

A HINT TO THE ENTERPRISING.—We would 
direct the attention of capitalists to the peculiar 
opportunities which the howling wildernesses in 
the vicarage of St. Sepulchre present for success- 
ful enterprise. A small plot of land in Fleet-street 
has recently realized a fabulous sum, while whole 
acres within a stone’s-throw are as unproductive 
and desolate as though they were integral parts 
of Salisbury Plain! What are the English people 
about? We are sure that a very little time will 
expire before a change will come o’er the spirit of 
their dream, and that which is now a disgrace to 
this proud city will become as profitable, as 
bustling, and as cheerful as the neighbourhood of 
the Great Western Railway. It is not for us to 
indicate the precise line it is expedient to follow 
in order to compass the ends all seek in the em- 
ployment of capital. We would merely say that 
sO soon as one or two railways shall be in opera- 
ration, pouring thousands of people into the city 
from the suburbs, and from the far north and 
west—so soon as this result shall be accomplished, 
the whole face of the neighbourhood will become 
changed, and the property which has been for 
years the least in value of any in the city will at 
once be converted into a mine of wealth.—City 
Press. 

Tue Economic Musrum. — This useful and 
valuable museum, which was commenced by Mr. 
Twining. at the Society of Arts, in 1856, and sub- 
sequently exhibited in a state of progress at the 
South Kensington Museum and the Polytechnic 
Institution, is now located, for more complete 
development, in a building erected on the grounds 
of Perryn House, near the railway station, at 
Twickenham. On and after the 1st of July, 1860, 
orders for admission to the museum, on Wednes- 
days, between two and five p.m., may be obtained 
from the secretary of the Society of Arts. Addi- 
tional facilities will be afforded as soon as the 
arrangements of the museum, in its new premises, 
shall be sufficiently advanced. Visitors will be 
received by the curator, Mr. W. Freeman, who 
will supply further particulars. All admissions 
will be gratuitous. Communications should be 
addressed to T. Twining, esq., Perryn House, 
Twickenham, S.W. 

Iron TRaMWwayYs IN THE Crry.—Workmen are 
now employed in Fenchurch-street and Leaden- 
hall-street, laying down 500 feet of new tron 
pavement, Mr. J. B. Redman’s patent, to form a 
tramway in 6-feet blocks, with grooves to prevent 
the slipping of horses. An iron roadway was 
commenced two years since in the same locality, 
but was soon afterwards taken up, the experiment 
having failed to answer the expectations of the 
projectors. 

THE ELLISON WaTER CoLouR COLLECTION OF 
ParntINGs.—This interesting gift has now been 
deposited in the South Kensington Museum, and 
will be first exhibited to the public on Saturday 
next. 

Toe Carvers at AtNwick.—The Alnwick 
Journal says,—“ At Newcastle, in Elswick-lane, 00 
the 7th instant, aged 34, died Mr. Thomas Albert 
Kolam, carver at Alnwick Castle, The regular 
staff of carvers at the castle is about twenty-six, 
and this is the fifth death that has occurred 
among them. There must be something detri- 
mental to health, either in the occupation itself 
or in the sanitary arrangements of their work- 
shops.” This bears out an observation made in 
our journal not long ago, and should be inquired 
into. 
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Tur Town SewaGE ProsiEM: PorTaBLE 
SewaGE Manvure.—Mr. Manning, the patentee 
of a process for the treatment of the sewage of 
towns, and its conversion into a dry and portable 
manure, read a letter from Baron Liebig lately at 
a meeting of the Haddington Agricultural Club. 
After stating that the sample of sewage manure 
forwarded to him from the works at the South 
Back of the Canongate by Mr. Manning contained 
a large quantity of sulphate of lime, magnesia, 
potash, &e., with ammonia, and a small percentage 
of phosphoric acid, Baron Liebig, according to the 
Scotsman, observes :—“ In my opinion, which is, 
however, not yet confirmed by exact figures, the 
action of this manure, if used by itself, would be 
limited, the most active matters being contained 
in too small proportions relatively to its volume; 
but I believe} that a mixture of your manure 
with guano, or phosphate of lime (bone dust), 
would confer the most solid advantages upon agri- 
culture. Your manure would add those useful 
elements which are neither contained in guano 
nor bones, and would increase their action and 
efficacy, so that, at the very moderate price at 
which you sell it, this mixture would prove also a 
source of great economy to the farmer. I was 
astonished to find in your manure so large a 
quantity of ammonia and potash, and I am con- 
vinced that your (patent) process is perfectly ap- 
plicable to the treatment of the sewage of towns, 
aud the manufacture of a sewage manure.” 


New LicutnovsE IN THE BAnaMas.—The 
tower is 157 feet 6 inches high, and formed of 
cast-iron plates, 8 feet by 7 feet, bolted together. 
The plates of the lowest tier weigh about 14 ton 
each, but decrease gradually to the summit. The 
cast-iron shell of the tower stands on a ridging 
of teak piles, driven 20 feet through the sand and 
coral rock. At a height of 135 feet there is a 
projecting gallery, surmounted by a railing. A 
cast-iron pipe, 18 inches in diameter, is placed in 
the centre of the tower, extending from the 
foundation to the lantern. This serves as a 
centrical support to the floors, and carries the 
weight of the lens and lighting apparatus. A 
cast-iron spiral staircase ascends round the centre 
column to a height of 24 feet, and thence round 
the internal walls of the tower. The whole of the 
tower is lined with brick and concrete, decreasing 
from 8 feet in thickness at the ground to a single 
4-inch ring at the lantern floor. The dwellings 
of the keepers are of brick, with slated roof, and 
are arranged round the base of the tower in the 
form of a ten-sided polygon, while division-walls 
act as buttresses to the structure. Under the 
dwellings are ten cast-iron tanks, each capable of 
holding 1,000 gallons of water, and supplied by 
gutters connected with the roof. The work was 
designed by Mr. A. Gordon, C.E., and carried out 
by Mr. C. W. Scott, resident engineer. The 
working party landed on Ist April, 1858, and the 
light was exhibited exactly two years afterwards. 
No accident occurred during the erection. 


CoNSERVATORY, Kew GarpEns.—The tender 
of Messrs. Cubitt & Co., of Pimlico, for the erec- 
tion of the great conservatory in the pleasure 
grounds and arboretum adjoining the Botanic 
Gardens at Kew, has been accepted, and the work 
commenced. It willbe a trifle short of 700 feet 
in length. It will occupy an extensive area on 
the*right hand side of the grand lawn avenue, 
leading from the Palm House to the Pagoda. 





TENDERS 


For the Great Malvern Hotel; Mr. E. W. Elmslie, archi- 
tect. First contract :— 


UNE c cwaeceedsuve dacdeecece Jee 
McCann & Everal............ 22,750 
MEE ciepectiocecveteccescs “Me 
WEOUGrescicvccccksnncennceccce SEee 
BORON cecccvccacscctcecccess Seen 
DEMREE iciccccccuseccsccaccese: SnaGe 
WPOSQUEDG cececscccccocccoce $9000 
Perkins (accepted) .......... 17,980 





coocoococooco 
eoocoocooceooco 





For the erection of dwelling house, Earley-park, Berks, 
for Mr. Thomas Porter ; Mr. A. Waterhouse, Manchester, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 

CEOs iis ce aiclsuwalceeciacles scan GOe 
BMDOEE asivciceccinsesicceceviase CIBAD 
Patman & Fotheringham...... 6,498 
RUE selceiccccacddtouccnccsceu (GUNS 
‘Wheeler S S0n...ccccccccccsess 5,708 


ooocoo 
ooocooo 





For restoration of St. Matthew’s Church, Bethnal-green, 
— destroyed by fire; Mr. T. E. Knightley, archi- 
NOI hes ens ads cdnicncscecose ce see 
RM aiedcs ccacesccccvecccs "Cianm 
EN ced ond cdnctece maclecclseee: mae 
MOINES cacasclnccdaekoavenccns'cs Sal 
WEOUAE o6cclecccceteentocccs) SOOM 
OGRE aces! Sesvelesteonccscesrec 150m 


oooooco 
eooocoo 





For two houses in Hackney-downs; Mr. R. Foberts, 
architect :— 
Jackson & Shaw ......00.0.0+- £4,220 
CMG. -acaceukicewtcceccuces SMe 
Brown & Robinson............ 3,942 
Colonie Ge GGis cccncccccecesss S298 
CHUNGONY Sc cdvccauceeskeucccce. Se 
GAISWOEERY cc ceciicccccccceces 3,745 
BONG @ SONS vccaecicscavccce Saee 
RONNU cc icc scaadccaseeducaces 3,724 


eocoococeo 
ecoooooco 





For works of restoration at Worcester Cathedral :-— 

FRORINONE oo cain cca ccusuvceaes £4,346 0 0 
Less if windows to lady chapel 
BOMOE GONG <cscec cvsvcces 





Total ..cccccccccccece 04,190 0 0 
Messrs. Burnell & Son........ 4,316 10 0 
Less if windows to lady chapel 


WS GOS ic ccdccacccens 168 0 0 





TOGA ccc csnsecccecess Qe 16 6 





For two semi-detached villas, at Great Malvern, for 
Major Daniell; Mr. E. W. Elmslie, architect :— 
RNA < « aude cdacseddeceen cuca Meeeee (Ge @ 
Da eer Perret rrerremm. 9. ot TC 
Smart (accepted) ...cccscsccece 3,375 O O 





For seven new houses in Kettering, Northamptonshire ; 
Mr. E. F. Law, architect :— 





MIME cc Sdeadadedacdeeadecvess Mee amma o 
SRAWONORIN <ccs cwsccvsecteescce: Se Ie a 
BOOS. + sccces cceecccesccoce 2,998 O @ 
Bayes & Brown . sdeecense Sas S 
COME oo veicccccsexes coccccces 2,729 @ O 
Simpson & Glover ............ 2,706 16 0 
DOGGONE oovicccccesssacscccees Sees 
Boddington (accepted) ........ 2,039 0 0 





For a pair of semi-detached villas, to be built at 
Bishop’s Down, Tonbridge Wells, for Mr. John Colbran ; 
Mr. W. Bond, architect. Quantities supplied :— 

po: ocenseccce os eee 99 
Mercer & Campfield .......... 3,012 10 
WNOGEOE cccanscves shacdecacene: Saeeeee 
WHGINEE ccccccccuvcccesceccecs SaeIG 
Perigo & Vigots ccecccescsccces FEI O 
Bes Saasdvcetucsesyvudeeus 2,792 0 


oonooso 





For new schools, &c., for the parish of St. Giles, Nor- 
thampton; Mr. E. F. Law, architect :— 


CUNGM. « ccvducasivececucecctevameee O76 
WMEMONe Vccaduacencees cane cose 3750 @ @ 
WEED cc ciacceuseckccacccce: Ee "@Ue 
Broadbent ..... rerrrcr ier Ce ot oe 
Pee eccccccccccce 2,443 0 O 
Cosford (accepted) ..........0. 2,300 0 0 





For erecting three villas upon the Western Elms Estate 
at Reading ; Messrs. Cooper & Goulding, Reading, archi- 
tects. Quantities supplied :— 

WOOGIOTE 5. .cececccecsvessce OE,000 
Orton & CHG. ccccctccccecces 2,026 
SCONE -cccicccccdccucccce co. SS 
WWGNEDY cc deccedcccececcstaciace One 


eoceo 
eooceo 





For building a detached and a pair of semi-detached 
villas on the Western Elms Estate, Reading, for Mr. J 
Wilson ; Messrs. Cooper & Goulding, architects :— 


WOOGtONS oc oi desiicevcccccccce BIO © 4 
Orton & Child ....... acenedces Se ee 
MNOUORIE ccccecccecetsccesecd F008 O° 6 

00 


MEGUME coddddadadanawagucaeseue “NmGe 





For High Wych Church and Schools; Mr. G. E. 
Pritchett, architect :— 
Add if Oak Seats’ 
are provided, 
instead of Deal. 


Barton .. c.cccccec ORI © © .. GHz 1 
Glasscock.......... 3,000 0 0 .. 20 0 0 
WN ices cccnwnces - 2,925 0 0 134 0 0 
Dickinson (accepted) 2,777 3 0 93 0 0 





For alterations to shop and premises, No. 115, Oxford- 
street; Mr. H. Field, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Ds EE COCR ROCCE CET sivecstehees 6 6 
po aS Pe ee eee ese 1,050 @ @ 
Patman & Co. ..6cceccis eocoee 1,915 0 O 
Todd, jun...... Etecieane Geeues 964 0 0 

0 0 


SMI c-idecrccccecsveteos 849 


For vanlts and other works, Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, 
for Mr. F.G. Debenham; Mr. William Nunn, architect :— 


EEL CCEET CCP CLT ETT IL ee | a 
ROU ccdvasvcccdsccuecdaceacce (Ge 
DOMESICY. cocsccaccccccsnsceccee §O66 
TMM ccudcccesesecssduasassceca GON 
OOM vdccccedeseecwncuneeece. Ge 
Day (accepted) .cccsccccesccocece S97 


eccoso 
eceoceo 





For alterations to Sidmouth House, Gray’s-Inn-road, 
and building new shop in forecourt, for Mr. Waller :— 
Partridge & Crutch ............€667 0 0 
Hugoe & Winter .....cccccceccee 598 
Williams ..ccccccccccccccccccce SO 
BAN vc cctcccsencceecvanscendssen Gee 
Miller (accepted)...cccccsccscece 6888 


eoocoo 
oocoocoo 





For constracting about 629 feet of sewer, and forming 
Redcliffe-road, at West Brompton, Middlesex :— 


WROUM ciccccccecanves ssesccvscteee 
Bilton. . .ccccccccccccccccccccese 450 
DAVIS 2. ccccceccccccvcescss cocee 448 


Mintter ..cccccccccccccccccescss 428 
Waltom cccccccccccccccccccccess 490 
GCE 5a ccccccccctescsccccece S80 
MUU. « Soccicudcevesucsance: San 
Guttridge* ...ccccccccccccccces 355 


— ~ 
orn“we ooo 
eocoocnoceo 





* By post; immediately after others had been opened. 











For works to be done in alterations, &c., at St. Alphage 
Church, London-wall; Messrs. Tillott & Chamberlain, 
architects :— 

WEEE iain cas ducccaceudcecdescatenee 
MEE BOMB ov acacccccucccccen ONO 
Brown & Robinson.............. 698 
Pritchard & Gon ...cccccccccccce «G7 
NWI de ecccdedudacadeaacacccaaa (GNG 


eoooco 
eoooco 





For works to be done in repairs, &c., to premises, 
Thornley-wharf, Regent’s-park Basin, for Messrs, Finney, 
Seal, & Co.; Messrs. Tillott & Chamberlain, architects : — 

TROT vo cc cece cecccoccccessceeee © © 
CU i wcececcce ecseadesececee See '@ 
Pritchard @ SOW ...cccccccsiceses BO OC 
WME adde56 <caaqascccecacceacas Se 





[Harp-lane.—Sir: With reference to the tender for 
works to be erected in Harp-lane, City, under Messrs. 
Young & Son, inserted in your journal of the 6th instant, 
I beg to inform you that my tender was the one finally 
accepted, Mr. Knight having declined. —H. Hart.) 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Z.—Quesitor (should have sent his name).—J, P.—C. W. F.— 
Messrs. P,—G. P.—Mark Lane (each reply in our “ Notices” appertains 
to the initials before it only).—J. G. R.—W. H. (various modes of 
“ killing” smoked bricks have been given at different times in our 
journal) —O. and C.—J. P. 8.—W. H. R.—W. W.—A. C—A. G. 5.— 
Old Subscriber (we cannot give addresses).—Scree,—A. W. P. (will 
appear), 

ae NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, &c., should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Just published, price 6d. or 1s. in boarsd, 


EMORIALS of WORKERS: the Past 


to encourage the Present. 
By GEORGE GODWIN, 
Author of “Town Swamps and Social Bridges,” &c. 
“ This printed lecture snould be read and thought over in the home 
of every peasant »nd artizan in Great Britain.”—Art-Journal. 
London: HARDWICKE, Piccadilly ; and at the Office of 
“ The Builder,” 1, York-street. 





R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 


CONSULTING SURVEYOR, late of STAINSBY-ROAD, 
Has taken Offices at 
13, FENCHU RCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. 
Where he continues to advise BUILDERS 
On BREACHES of CONTRACT DISPUTED ACCOUNTS, &c. 


R. T. Y. KIMPTON, ARCHITECT and 


SURVEYOR, 2, Adam’s-court, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 
Disputed accounts speedily adjusted. 
Artificers’ works mea:ured and valued, 
Estates surveyed and mapped 
Designs, working and detail drawings, maps, plans, tracings, per- 
spectives, and professional aid generally. 
Lithography, artistic and commercial, with despatch. 


YDNEY PARLIAMENT HOUSES. — 


Architects wishing to treat for the execution of P-rspective or 
Gen: ral D awings for this or other Competitions, &c, can have them 
PREPARED in a SUPERIOR MANNER from rough sketches,— 
Address, Mr. GEORGE SIMMONDS, 20, Bessborough-street, West- 
minster, 8.W. 


~ SURVEYOR WANTED.—The Local 


2 Board of Health for the District of Waterloo-with-Seaforth, 
near Liverpool, require a person fully qualified to undertake the 
duties of SURVEYOR and INSPECTOR of NUISANCES. His whole 
time to be devoted to the business of the Board. Salary 1502. per 
annum.—Applications, with satisfactory references and testimonials 
as to character »nd qualifications, must be addressed, under seal, to 
the Chairman of the said Local Board, and sent to the Office of Mr. 
JOSEPH MASON, Sol‘citor, No. 30, Castle-street, Liverpool, not later 
than FOUR o'clock, p.m. on THURSDAY. the 31st day of MAY inst. 
where, in the mean time, further information und particulars may be 
obtained.—By order of the said Local Board. 

P JO3EPH MASON, Law Clerk. 

Public Offices, Waterloo, May 19, 1860. 


LAZIER WANTED. — Permanent em- 


ployment for an efficient Young Man.—Apply to W. H. 
JACKSON, 315, Oxford-street, W. 


OOD JOINERS WANTED.—Apply to 


W. H. CULVERHOUSE, 126, Bunhill-row, E.C. 

















fae TO HOUSE PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. , 
OOD HANDS can have immediate 
EMPLOYMENT, at country wages, on application toJ. HALES, 

MARLOWES, Hemel Hemy,stead, Herts. e 


ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, a MAN 

who understands the business, with good reference. — 

Address, stating salary, &c. to Mr. GEORGE, 84, Latimer-street 
South, Birmingham, 








TO CLERKS OF WORKS. 


ANTED, a good practical CLERK of 

WORKS, to undertake the superintendence of building a 
small church in Surrey.— Apply (by letter) to R.C. Mr. R. White’s, 
General Ad: ertising Office, 33, Fleet-street. 


WANTED, an experienced CLERK of 


the WORKS, to superintend the Erection of a Villa 
Residence of Italian design, about 25 miles from London.—Reply, by 
letter only, st ting name, age, terms, references, &c, to Mr. J. T. 
LEPARD, Architect, 9, Cloak-lane, London, E.C, 








BRASS FINISHERS, 


TO 
ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN— 
an ingenious man preferred.—Apply, by letter, A. K. Mr. 
Kennedy’s Newspaver-office,, 9, Upper Berkeley-strcet, Portman- 
square, W. 


ANTED, in a Builder’s and Decorator’s 

Office, 2 Young Man, between 17 and 25 years of age, as 

CLERK.—Address, stating salary reyui ed, references, &c, to A. R. 
Office of “ The Builder.” 
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ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN 


\ \ of JOINERS : with a knowledge of hand-railing and staircases 
ferred.—Address, stating wages required, to M. Office of ‘* The 


der.” 


WANTED, an experienced BUJLDERS 


SHOP FOREMAN, one that has filled a similar situation 
preferred. Good references will be required; also. state wages re- 
quired, and age.—Address, G. W. Office of ‘‘ The Builder” 


TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


ANTED, in the Office of a Builder in 


town, as (CLERK, a steady, active Young Man, who is 
experienced in making up accounts, measuring works, estimating. 
taking out ouantities.—Address, stating age. salary expected, and 
where last employed. to Z. Office of “ The Buil'er” 


WANTED, hy a Gentleman of experience, 


aged 31,an ENGAGEMENT in an Architect and Surveyor’s 

Office, at the West-end. Is agood practical man, draughtsm«n, pen- 

man, colourist, arithmetician, and accustomed to the routine of 

either Office. Satisfactory reference. Salery, Two Guineas per week. 
, ALPHA, Post-office, Alexander-street Westbourne-1 ark. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in the 


Office of a BUILDFR. or Foreman in a Timber-yard Town 
or country ; aecustomed to both. Can mew ure and square un joiners’ 
work. keep men’s time in the various branches, make ont bills, keep 
the books, &c.—Addre:s, 8. B, Post-office, Hambledon, Hants, 














IMBER TRADE.—A Gentleman engaged 

for nearly twenty years with one Firm in the above trade 

(retail), wishes for a RE- ENGAGEMENT as MANAGER or otherwise, 

-ither in town or country. —Address, A. H. Mrs. Horwood, 36, Lud- 
gate-street, St. Paul’s, E.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE. — Plans 


drawn, Specifications written, Quantities taken, Estim»tes 
made, and any other description of office work done on the most rea- 
sonable terms.—Apply, H. 8.47, Hish-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
N.B.—A consideration will be made where the cumpetitor is 
unsuccessful. 


(OMMISSIONS WANTED.—A_ House, 


having a good connection with Builders, Upholsterers, and 
Cabinetmakers, both in the North and Sonth of Scotland, is at pre- 
sent open for a few Commissious tor Goods used by the above trades. 
The most satisfactory references as to respectability, &c. given and 
required —Apply by lett-r, to K. 39, vare of Messrs. Robertson & Scott, 
Advertising Agents, Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 











TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 


FOREIGN ARCHITECT, from one of the 


principal Academies of Europe, and who has filled an offi ial 
sitnation abroad, desires EMPLOYMENT in the Architectural or 
Engineering Professions. He is «}:0 thoroughly acquainted with the 
Spanish and French languages,—Address, A. M. M. Sussex Hotel, 
Bouverie-street, E.C. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, to PLACE a YOUTH, aged 

15 as indoor or outdoor APPRENTICE, within 60 miles of 
London.—A dress with premium required, J. M. 3, Grove Terrace, 
Lewisham, Kent. 


ANTFD, by a Young Man, aged 20, a 

SITUATION as CLERK in a Builder's Office. Has heen 
accustomed to its duties for four years in one office. Can be strongly 
recommended.— Address, J. W. 19, Minories, City. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND STTRVEVORS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as JUNIOR 


CLERK, by a Young Man with three years’ experience.— 
Address, T. 8. Library, 1, John’s-place, Camberwell New-road, Ken- 
nington-park 8. 





T° RUTLDERS, PAINTERS, AND OTHERS 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

a PERMANENT SITUATION, as PAINTER, GLAZIER, &c. 

Willing to make himeelf generally useful in jobbing plumbing-work. 

Town or country.— Address, E. C. 8, St. John’s-terrace, George-street, 
New-town, Deptford. 





TO BUTLDERS., 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION in a BUILDER'S OFFICE. Is a neat penman, and 

well acquaint»d with office routine. Age 22.—Address, 8S. H. Office of 
“ The Rni'der.” 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 24, a 
SITUATION as LABOURER; has a good knowl dge of Seaf- 

folding. Good character. Town or country.— Address, J. G., Harris’s 
Coffee-house, Lisson-grove, N.W. 





DRAUGHTSMAN, 
ANTED, bv the Advertiser, who is a 
Young Man, a SITUATION as above. Has served his time 
with an Eng'neering firm in the north. Salary not so much an object 
asan immediate engagement.—Address, W. B. W. Mr. James Broad’s, 
149, Drury-lane, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 


Arcb:tectnral Drauchtsman, wh? is also a Land-surveyor and 
Leveller.— Address, X. Z. Otice of “‘ The Builder,” 











ANTED, for a permanency, an expe- 
rienced RUILDER’S FOREMAN. He must have a thorongh 
knowle‘ge of his business, capable of making a plain drawing, taking 
out quantities, and estimating. Preference will be given to a person 
who has « practical knowledge of carpentry ani joining, and princi- 
pally used to the country.—Apply, stating terms, to SMITH, 
BROTHERS, Northampton. 


TO PLUMBERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Three-branch Hand, a 


permanent SITUATION, If required, can do Gas-fitting. 
A good referenve can be given.—Address, A, J. 13, Cornwall-street, 
Cornwall-road, Brixton-hill, Surrey. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, _ 


ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 
Man. a Rk ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS or Build? 
's General Foreman, in town or country. He is a good measurer, 

draughtsman, and practically well versed in construction of buildings. 

36. - Good references and testimonials for a permanency,— 
Address, J H No &, Worcester-place, Oxford, 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as YARD FOREMAN or TIMEKEFPFR. Has been 

twenty-five years with his late employer as general working foreman. 

His character will bear the strictest investigation. No ohjection to 

town orcountry. Wages not the object, but a constancy. A non- 
society man.—Address, I. K. 73, Compton-street, Cle: kenwell. 

ANTED, by a Junior Clerk, who has 

been unwards of three vears in the rrofession, a SITUATION 

in an ARCHITECT'S and SURVEYOR’S Office. The advertiser can 

copy and trace drawings, copy specifications, and bas a little know- 

ge of land surveying and leveling.—Address, V, K. W. 4, Holm 

Bide, Borough-road, Sunderland, 














SAW MILLS. 

al 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a useful, 
steady Man, to sharpen saws and work asaw bench. Wages 
not so great an object as a constant situation. — Address, A. Z, 
EB. Gardner's, 45, Paddington-street, Marylebone. 





TO BU'LDERS, HOUSE-AGENTS. AND OWNERS OF HOUSE 
ROPERTY, 


P 
WANTED, by a Young Man, a BRICK- 
LAYER, EMP!4*YMENT. Understands all the branches of 
the trade, and could undertake the repairing of houses. Nine years 
with lust employer.—Address, R. R. 5, Chayel-place, Crown-street, 
0. 





ANTED, by a Practical and Confidential 


eee ge a SITUATION. Understands all sorts of Ma- 
ehinery, M'llwork, Stone, and Foundations, and will be found useful 
to any employer.—Address, T, W. at No.7, Cobbam-row, Coldbath- 
square, Clerkenwell, London. 


W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Young 


Man, ae PAINTER and GLAZTER. and can m»ke himself very 
‘useful at plumbing Weges ne object. Town prefer:ed.— Address to 
W.F.T. 70, Alfred-place. New-road, Chelsea. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
T ‘HE Advertiser, aged 21, who is a good 
Draughtsman. can take out quantities, draw plans. and has a 
ee aK = Building, is desirous of an ENGAGE- 
. — Address, . Mrs. Tapping, News-agent, 66, Compton- 
atreet, Clerkenwell, E.C. sins pega erie 











HE Advertiser, who is a neat Draughtsman 

and fair Colourist, a good Land Surveyor, and has some know- 

=e of quantities, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, 
©. D. B. No. 40, Albert-street, Barnsbury-road, Islington, N 











TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ESTATE AGENTS, &c. 

YOUNG MAN, aged 23, is in want of a 

SITUATION as CLERK in the Office of one of the at ove. Has 
been accustomed to Keeping Accounts, Measuring and Making Ab- 
stracts and Bills of Quantities, and Making Drawings from Rough 
‘ketches, Has been five years with an Architect, Surveyor, and 
Builder. Salary, 30s. per week.—Address, N. T. 12, Ashford-street, 


Hoxton, 

A YOUNG MAN, from the country, is 
desirous of engaging himself as IMPROVER to a respectable 

Builder ; bench work preferred. Wages not so much an object asa 

good situation.— Address, D, GORRIE, 6, Catherine-square, Artillery- 

place, Woolwich, 





TO BUILDERS. 





TO BUILDFRS AND CONTRACTORS. ? 
THOROUGHLY practical and efficient 
FOREMAN of JOINERS and CARPENTERS is open to an 

FNGAGEMENT, either in the shop or building. The country pre- 
ferred Has had several years’ experience in London, and is quite 
conversant with the most improved London methods,— Address, T. J. 
Post-office, Nottingham. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYOPS. &c. 


N ASSISTANT desires a RE-FENGAGE- 


MENT. Has had much experience in surveying, levelling, 
and mapping ; also in drainage and other pyblic works of towns, and 
can assist. in the architectural department if required. Good refereuces 
or testimonials,— Address, J. C. 40, Montpellier-street, Brighton. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


N ASSISTANT that perfectly under- 


kb stands his business, and competent for any undertaking, 
Classical or Gothic, in preparing plavs, specifying, superintending 
works and what relates to them, offers his services on moderate 
terms. References respectable.—Address, free, to A, 8. R. Post-office, 
Euston-syuare. 


FIRST-RATE DRAUGHTSMAN, 


lately disengaged from the office of an eminent architect, 
desires a re-engagement, temporary or otherwise.—Address D, Office 
of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


YOUNG MAN, aged 25, a good Archi- 


tectural Dranghtsman and Arithmetician, wishes to ARTICLE 
himself to a respectable Building Firm for two years. Would serve 
the first six months without pay. his object being to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the bu iness in all its bbanches. Hus good references,— 
Ad.iress, A, B, F. Mr, Lock’s, Stationer, 52, Upper North-place, Gray's 
Inn-road, 








A FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS is 
desirous of a RE-ENG AGEMENT in town or country.—Address 
G. G. 9, Cirencester-place, Fitzroy-square, Loudon, W. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


N ASSISTANT, of first-rate ability, is 

open tu an ENGAGEMENT. He is a quick and excellent 

Draughtsman, and thorough'y competent to prepare detail and 
working drawings.—Address, F. H. 17, Brompton-row, Brompton. 


AN experienced ASSISTANT will be open 

to an ENGAGEMENT in the course of a few days. He is 
thoroughly acquainted with office duties, and is a good and rapid 
liner and perspective drauchtsman and designer. First-rate terti- 
monials from present employers. Salary moderate.—S. 42, Florence 
street, Upper-street, Islington, N. 


PRACTICAL MAN, of experience, well 

versed in Construction and Gothic Details, requires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS. or as General or Shop Fore- 
man, or to take Charge of a Job.—A: dress, ZETA, 60, Alma-street, 
Hoxton. N.B.—Unexceptionable testimonials. 


TO BUILDERS. 


° "yy 
AX experienced STAIRCASE HAND and 
JOINER, who has served many years in two large firms in 
London, wishes an ENGAGEMENT in the COUNTRY, on moderate 
terms. Satisfactory reference will be given.—Address, W. R. Mr. 
Birkett, Stationer, Well-strect, Hackney. 














‘0 ARCHITECTS. 


a 
S PUPIL, a YOUTH, about 16; is well 


educated. and has a good taste for drawing. Only a moderate 
premium can be given —Address, Y. Z. with name and address, care 
of Messrs. J. & I. Stevenson, 9, Cripplegate-buildings, London-wall, 
EC. 





GOOD PLUMBER is in want of a 

SITUATION. Is willing to fill up his time with painting and 
glazing. As he wishes to gain a knowledge of the two last branches, 
he will give a premium of 507. to a respectable tradesman in the 
above line, providing he will insure him three years’ work at town 
wages.— Address, A. L. D. Office of “ The Builder.” 


A DRAUGHTSMAN (Gothic) wishes for a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT in London. Reference to several Archi- 
tects there, and (twelve months) to Alfred Waterhouse, Manchester. 
The advertiser will be in town from SATURDAY, 26th, till WED- 
NESDAY, 30th MAY.—Address, M. M. M. Office of “The Builder.” 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANCE.— 


Every description of Architectural Drawings, Plans Eleva- 
tions, and Sections prepared, and Perspectives Outlined, Etched, or 
Coloured, by Mc. T. T. MARUON, Jun. ; also, Duplicates or Tracings 
of Engineering Drawings, Su:vevs, &c.— Address, Mr MARDON, 
6, Great James-street, Bedfurd-.ow, W.C. Office hours, Ten to Four, 


i ‘TO ESTATE “HOLDERS AND OTHERS, 
PRACTICAL YOUNG MAN, of great 


energy and good business babits, requires a SITUATION as 
CLERK of WORKS on an Estate. Can prepare plans and elevstions, 
take out quant'ties, and frame estimates, understands surveying and 
levelling. Highest ref as to ch and ability. Terms 
moderate.—Address, DELTA, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 




















es 





—— 


j ANTED to PURCHASE, a MORTAR. 


MILL, with iron or stone runners.— Address, 
price, to A. Messrs. Whitehead & Morris, 1, Philpot-lane Bo,” 4 


POLONOBAY and LIMMER 
ASPHALTE. 


Al al (a F 









ER 


For covering Flat Roofs, Paving and Flooring of every description 
especially in places subject to damp and vermin. This Asphalte jg 
now ex:e: sively used for paving Stables (as shown ab-ve). the ig 
of joints preventing the generation of ammonia, For Estimates ang 
Prices, &c. &c. apply to JOHN PILKINGTON, 15, Fish street-hij) 
London, E.C. . 

Country Builders supplied with Asphalte.in Bulk for covering 

Footings, Barn Floors, &c, with instructions to lay it down, 


"A CCIDENTS of EVERY KIND and from 


ANY CAUSE insured against by an annual payment of 31, 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 1,000. at death, or 61. weekly for injury, 
ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN of those insured is injured 
yearly by Accident of some description. 
No Extra Premium for Members of Volunteer Rifle Corps, 
No charge for Stamp Duty. 
For terms, prospectuses, &c. apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, and at the Head Office, 
This Company alone, without union or amalgamation with any 
other Company, has paid in 
COMPENSATION 53,0002. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 
Office,—3, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


ROVIDENT CLERKS’ MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION. — Established 1840. 


TRUSTEES, 
Thomas Baring. Esq. M.P. W. Geo. Prescott 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. M.P. 


ESTABLISHED 





to the 





Baron L. de Rothectitd, MP. 
Mutua: Life Assurance for all Classes. 
Annual Income ......eeeeee. cece ee 0 £35,000 
ROUSE PURE o. occsicese cecuesies ce: Been 

This Office was one of the first selected by the Government for the 
new system of Life Assurance in the Civil Service. 

A distinguishing feature of this Association is that assurers of five 
years’ standing, who have paid not less than 20U. on their policies, may, 
if they desire to discontinue their payments, receive a free or paid-up 
policy for the whole amount contributed, thus preventing the 
possibility of loss or sacrifice. 

WILLIAM THOMAS LINFORD, Secretary, 

15, Mocrgate-street, April 3, 1860. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 


LIFE ARSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824. 

All persons who effect Policies on the Participating Scale before 
JUNE 30th, 1860, will be entitled at the next Bonus to one year's 
additiona! share of profits over later Assurers. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Propusal can be obtained of any 
of the Society’s Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13, St. James’s-syuare, London, 8.W. 


N ATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU- 


MENTS, THRODOLITES, LEVELS, CIRCUMFERENTERS 
SCALES, TAPES, CHAINS, T-SQUARES, RULES, &c, 





x 
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JOHN ARCHBUTT, 
20, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, LAMBETH, 
Near Astley’s Theatre, : : 
Respectfully informs th: public that his Illustrated Price-List will 
be forwarded free on application. The prices will be found remark- 
ably low. Every article warranted Second-hand instruments of all 
kinds, by the best makers, always in stock. 





SQUARES. — W. F. STANLEY, 
late STANLEY and ROBINSON’S IMFROVED. 
Recommended in “ The Engineer,” ‘‘ Builder,” and 
“Practical Mechanics’ Journal.” 42-inch, 58. and 
—— Bl-inch, 3s, 6d. and 5s. 6d. ; 23-inch, 2s. 6d. 

and 4s, 
Isogon Squares, for Taking and Reversing Angles ; 
Improved Architects’ Scales, 12-inch box, 28, 94. 5 


ivory, 8s. 
Improved Architects’ Drawing Boards. 
Improved Architects’ Drawing Instruments. 


MANUFACTORY, ° 
8, GREAT TURNSTILE, HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 


.C. 





ENSON’S WATCHES. 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
Gold, 5 to 10 Guineas. 
Silver, 2 to 50 Guineas. 
Send two stamps for ‘“ Benson’s Illus- 
trated Pamphlet,” descriptive of every 


construction of watch now made, with 
their prices. 


Watches sent to all parts of the Kingdom 
fi 





ree by post, 
A Or to India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 


33 & 34, LUDGATE-HILL 
LONDON, E.C. 


Established 1749. 









Nt ax gt 
OE ig 
See 









peepee CK DENT, Chronometer, Watch, 


and Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and _ 
of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, Strand, and %*, 
Royal Exchange. 
No connection with 33, Cockspur-street. 


——, 


r x 
OLOURS and VARNISHES at 
REDUCED PRICES, 
To PAINTERS.—Genuine White Lead, 31s, per cwt. 
Linseed Oil, 2s, 2d. per gallon. 
Boiled Oil, 2s. 6d. per gallon ; Turpentine, 3s. per gallon. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. 6d. per gallon. ie 
A Large Assortment of Dry and Ground Colours, Brushes, &c. 


for cash. USE 
F. LANGTON’S COLOUR AND VARNISH WAREHO 2 
143 and 144, WHITECROSS-STREET, ST. LUKE _—— 
Goods cent tovall parts of London and eassiage five t0 any - 
station, 
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| A) ji) SELF-COILING REVOLVING SHUTTERS, |) 
ull ~FOR SHOP FRONTS AND PRIVATE HOUSES, |i |Vizeeeee 
At 2s. 6d. per Foot super. complete. 


THE MOST SIMPLE, SECURE, AND CHEAP SHUTTER j i | 
EXTANT. 














The Engravings represent the Shutters being opened and closed i 
Without the Aid of Machinery of any description. 














BRASS SASH-BARS, 
STALL-BOARD PLATES, &. &c. 


15, GATE-STREET, it pee 
LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS, LONDON. Ss = 


IMPROVED REVOLVING SHUTTERS. 
FRANCIS & CO. 


Having made GREAT IMPROVEMENTS in the MANUFACTURE of WOOD or IRON REVOLVING SHUTTERS, are enabled to supply the Publie 
at the following REDUCED PRICES :— 
WOOD REVOLVING SHUTTERS, with all requisite Gearing complete, at 2g, per Foot. IRON REVOLVING SHUTTERS, with all requisite 
Gearing complete, at 3s per Foot. Suitable for Banking-houses, Public Buildings, Offices, Shop Fronts, and Private Houses. 
BRASS DRAWN SASH-BARS, and BRASS STALL-PLATES, at a great Reduction in Price. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES AND TESTIMONIALS FREE BY POST ON APPLICATION AT 84, GRAY’S-INN-LANE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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GLASS WAREHOUSE.—ESTABLISHED 1750. 


Thomas Millington’s Reduced Tariff, 
FOR HORTICULTURE, PICTURES, AND DWELLINGS. 


GLASS, cut to any given sizes not on list. 


BB eee ceeecs Ge sss . 18d. 2d. and 23d. per foot. SR ae caccc: Mths. ...... 29d. 3d. and 34d. per foot. 
- coos SFds. 4... 24d. 23d. and 3d. ‘s ee oe 34d. 4d. and 44d. - 
: A Small Charge made for Packages for Glass cut to order. 


SQUARES, in 100 and 200 feet Boxes, 


The following Prices only apply to the sizes quoted ; but arrangements can be made (if time is allowed) for any other size. 
If Whole Boxes taken, Packages free. 








Inches by Inches. | Inches by Inches. | Inches by Inches. | Inches by Inches. > Per 100 Feet. s. d Per Foot. 
10 — 8 13 — 9 14 — 10 13 — 11 Fourth .,.12 6 oO 14 
11 — 9 12 — 10 15 —10 waa Third .,.14 3 0 1: 
12 — 9 13 — 10 12 —11 14 —I11 Second ...18 0 0 23 
15 —11 15 —12 17 —13 20 —15 
i¢ —11 | 16 —1s | 20 —13 | 23 —i5 |¥ourm...18 6), O 
17 —11 17 — 12 23 — 13 24 — 15 Third ...... 16 0 0 2 
18 — 11 18 — 12 20 — 14 20 — 16 
13 —12 | 2 —12 | 22 —14 | 20 —i7_ [Second ..19 8 | O 23 
14 — 12 22 —12 24 —14 20 — 18 Yo 24 0 0 3 








PAINTS, COLOURS, VARNISH, &c. 
Linseed Oil ..........s000008. 28. 4d. per gallon. ; Genuine White Lead ............... 328. per cwt. | Fine Oak Varnish............ 78. 6d. per gallon 


Bee OB... vascessceee écteses “Shes ade is Anticorosian Paint ........cccesseees 34s, e Fine Carriage Varnish ..... . 10s. Od. id 
TURpeMbine recccorccccsccseee SMe Sd. a Linseed Oil Putty .........0008 awe on re Fine Copal Varnish ......... 16s. Od. - 
CRYSTAL GLASS SHADES. EBONY AND GILT STANDS. 


HARTLEY’S IMPROVED PATENT ROUGH PLATE. 


Not accountable for breakage. 


MILLED SHEET LEAD, PIPE, & AT THE LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
87, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 





SNOXELL’S ARNHAM STATION, South-Western 
Rai way —TO BE SOLD, close to the above station, where a 


PATENT REVOLVING TRON, WnodD AND IRON, AND wood SHUTTERS, siding can be jaid in a good vein of excelent gravel extending over 


about thr-e acres.—For terms and particulars, apply to Mr. R. T, 
WITHOUT MACHINERY, AT 48. PER FOOT 3 IF WITH MACHINE-CUT SCREW GEARING, 2s. 6D. PER FOOT, , BARRETT, Rrewery, Farnham, Surrey. 


AT HIS STEAM WORKS, 135, OLD-STREET. a ne nnn en 





Testimonials from Architects, Bankers, &c. of their security and durability forwarded. O BUTLDERS.— TO BE SOLD, ke LOT 

= of SCA NG, including standard and small scaffold- 

MANUFACTURER OF METALLIC-DRAWN ae Baee STALL-BUARD PLATES, &c. poles putlogs, scaffold boards, iron bound; carp nters’ benches, 

Agent for the Crystal Glass Pillars and Sash Bars. sashes, and frames, &.—Apply, 365, City-road, Islington, opposite 
Sidney-street. 








; SALE.— iderabl 
ARPAULINS for COVERING: ROOTS (en ee Lee 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 
duriug Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and every description of | West-street, West Smithfield. 


EO. HUNT & SON, Pulpit Builders,| Louriug tepsin, scaPFOLD CORD, and every desertion 
29, Crown-street, Soho-square. Architects’ designs for pulpits, ee ee ee ee ee neuen see 
and for every o-her kind of echosioneiond tittings, either an or Porary Awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most MODEL of Sadler’s Wells Theatre FOR 
ched, g-ometrically and artistica‘ly studied and executed, , Prompt attention, SALE.—Apply at 119, St. John-street-road, E.C.—Price 2 

















aeaeuees given to view several pulpits already erected in the H. PIGGOTT, Guineas, 
“es of the citv of London from the designs of eminent architects 115 Fore-street, City, Manufact k int t, to h ity’: - - ——— 
as . ri i ore-street, City, Manufacturer, by appointmen er Majesty’s 
Proof «f the attention and talent employed in tnose important ‘4 Honourable Board of Ordnance. i PRIZE MEDAL, LONDON, 1851. 





Works, ee . ee 

a “LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY.— COMPLETION RMANI — 1 |p Poem aa il 
’ OF WSBUKY and CREW LINE. and CO. Importers direct fro: 

ANCOCK’S MILL-BANDS, for SAW- RINSHILL STONE QUARRIES.—The A= pommretPinn Mi We in ttn aver 


inti. pMtLts and MACHINERY, VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER FW want of a railway communication has hitherto prevented this | PERRETTE (Savoy), MAESTU and MONTORLA (Spain), BAST. 





thving all Kinds of aio. thickness, up to 24 inches wide, for durable and beautirul BUILDING STON from being used at any | (Landes), &¢. é. 
A reat distance. The opening of the above line of railway hus induce s] 
Mek cheap PANS are me gon to — ——— HEAT, are Sir Vincent Corb: t, Bart. o let the whole of his above extensive SEYSSEL ASPHALTE, 
, iustractions fo ay ame Prpcicn iphone inf vere A Quarries as one coucern. Engineers, Architects, and Builders, can And by H.M.’s Royal Letters Patent, Manufacturers of 
*Pplicition post-fi es SE ee ee ee Gree OY eke supplied at any part o1 the kingdom, and the prices furnished M ETALLI Cc LAV A 
JAMES s oe for Stone delivered at any of the principal Statious by applying to 4 © 
LYNE HANCOCK, Vulcanized India-Rubber Works, | the Grinshil’ Quarry Company, Shrewsbury; or to Mr. HOLLAND, For Price and Estimates apply at the 
8, Goswell-road (opposite Spencer-street), London, E.C, Grinshill, Salop. OFFICE, 6, @ HALL-CHAMBERS, BASINGHALL-STREET- 
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MPORTANT to BUILDERS and 
PAINTERS.—Genuine White Lead, 31s. per cwt. ; 
Linseed Oil, 2s. 2d. per gallon ; Boiled Oil, 2s.6d. per gallon ; 
Turpentine, 3s. per gallon ; 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. 6d. pergallon; 
For cash, at EDWARD PRICE'S Colour and Varnish Warehouse, 
45, Coleshill-street, Pimlico. 
Every article for the Trade at the lowest price, 


ENTS PAINTING-BRUSHES are of 
the very best quality, and may be obtained at all the first 
houses in the trade, and of the manufacturers, 
G. B, KENT and CO. 11, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 
Established 1777. Re 
N.B. Kent’s Painting Brushes are all stamped “G. B. Kent and Co. 
Price list forwarded by post. 





MPORTANT INVENTION.—To 
ARCHITECTS, RAILWAY COMPANIES, BUIL!'ERS, and the 
PUBLIC at LARGE.—A sure, simple, permanent, and inexpensive 
method of making or renvering Window Sashes, French Casements, 
Doors, Museum and other Cases, when closed, WEATHER, DRAUGHT, 
and DUST PROOF, Ventilation notwithstanding attainable at plea- 
sure,— Patentee, JOHN BROWN, Architect, Norwich. 


| BUILDING LAND, KENSINGTON. 


GORE.—TO BE SOLD or LET, PLOTS of very valuable 
BUILDING LAND, in the immediate vicinity ofthe proj-cted Horti- 
cultural Gardens, Kensington-gore, and surrounded by first-class 

| mansions of noble elevation, recently erected. The roads and sewers 
| are made, and leases would be granted for terms of ninety-one years 
at moderate ground-rents. The land is most eligibly situated, ang 








A NTIQUE CARVED OAK CHIMNEY- 
PIECES. 
WRIGHT & MANSFIELD 
Invite the attention of architects and gentl building to several, 
now fitted up in their Warerooms, complete with fire-dogs, &c. and 
showing their application to existing fireplaces, No. 3, GREAT PORT- 
LAND-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, W. 








BLUNDELL'S STUCCO PAINT. 

This Paint gives to stuccoed surfaces a stone-like appearance. 
It resists for a considerable time the action of the weather, and is 
not more expensive than well-executed distemper colouring. It 
answers equally well on brick walls, and is adapted for the interior of 
churches, chapels, kitchens, basements, passages, &c.—For particulars 
apply to the Inventors, 

MESSRS. BLUNDELL, SPENSE, & CO. 
Colour, Paint, and Varnish Makers, 9, Upper Thames-street, London ; 
and at their Manufactory, Hull. 


TO PAINTERS. 
’ 

REENSLADE’S PATENT GROUND. 
PAINT, DUSTING, and VARNISH BRUSHES, are highly 
recommended, combining many important improvements, both in 
usefulness and durability. GREENSLADE’S Painters’ Brushes of al) 
descriptions are made in two qualities—good, and superlatively good. 
The latter are of the very best materials, and worthy of the attention 
of those who desire a really good Brush.— acturers, EK. A. and W. 

GREENSLADE. Thomas-street. Bristol. 


O PAINTERS, BUILDERS, and 
CONTRACTORS, 
SIMPSON & CO. 
COLOURMEN, WHITE-LEAD AND OIL MERCHANTS, 
VARN SH MANUFACTURERS, 
53 and 54, LONDON ROAD, SOUTHWARK. 
Price List sent on application. 


OTICE to BUILDERS 


and 
PAINTERS.—Genuine White Lead, 31s. per cwt. 
Linseed Oil, 28, 2d. pergallon ; Boiled Oil, 2s, 6d. per gallon ; 
Turpentine, 3s, per _ 9 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. 6d. per gallon ; 
Dry and Ground Colours, Brushes, &c, at lowest prices, 

For cash, at G. COPPLEY’S, Colour and Varnish Works, 37, Crosby- 
row, Walworth-road, 8. Established fifty years. 
ROWDEN and GARROD 

(succes: ors to THOS. KENT & CO.), the celebrated 


PAINTING and GENERAL BRUSH 
MANUFACTURERS, 


FALCON-SQUARE,, LONDON, EC. 
*,* Also Manufacturers of the Patent India-rubber Knife-boards, 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Door Mats, Matting, &c. 
T. KENT, and CROWDEN & GARROD, are stamped on the Brushes 


G RAINERS and the TRADE SUPPLIED 
WF with THOMAS KERSHAW’S COLOURS, prepared thick for 
graining every description of wood in all their purity of tone and 
colour, the rame as used by himseif. 


Full particulars forwarded on application to his Sole Agents, 


GIBBINS, BROTHERS, 
VARNISH and FINE COLOUR MAKERS and IMPORTERS, 
30, LONDON WALL, E.C. 

Where also may be obtained their 
CELEBRATED STAINS for EVERY DESCRIPTION of WOOD, 
Together with all kinds of Colours and Varnishes, 
Warranted of the purest quality and at the lowest prices, 























and Yellow PINE BOARDS, various thicknesses; also, 1,500 
Spruce Battens, 7 in, by 24 in, 12 feet to 22 feet long, TOU BE SOLD at 
a low price,—Apply at 22, Suffolk-street, Upper North-street, Poplar. 


NO SHUTTER BARS. 





SS ATU SS == i 


ENNINGS’S SHOP SHUTTER-SHOE. 


° SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, at 
HALF THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DESTRUCTIVE 
SHUTTER-BAR. Shops referred to in every public street in Londou 
When ordering the above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 
Shutters, and the way they ge up. 
Sold by all Ironmongers, and the Inventor, 
GEORGE JENNINGS, 
Sanitary and Engineering one.) — 


riars-road, 











DATENT DOVETAILED LADDERS 


are far superior to any others made, the rounds being so well 
fixed to the sides without their splitting. Ladders so made may 
have new rounds put in the second time, and be as sound as when 
new.—For particulars apply to W. MARYON, 9, Stanhope-street, 
Hampstead-road, sole manufacturer. 

LADDERS. STEPS, and TRESTLES, LENT on HIRE. 


O AMATEUR GARDENERS, 


NURSERYMEN, AGRICULTURISTS, &c.—Vulcanized India 
Rubber Tubing and Gutta Percha Tubing for watering gardens; brass 
hand-branches with stop.cocks and roses, and every description of 
garden tubing fittings seld wholesale and retail, by W. R WOODS, 
94, Goswell-road, near the “ Angel,” Islington, London, E.C. Price 
Lists may be had on application. Please to notice the address, 94, 
Goswell-road, London. N.B, Speaking tubes fitted up. 








(jae MOSAIC.—G. H. STEVENS begs 


to call the attention of the Clergy, Architects, &c. to his 
revival of ECCLESIASTICAL DECORATIONS IN GLASS MOSAIC. 
The Mosaics are the most legitimate application of colour, where it 
may be required in the enrichment of Fonts, Pulpits, Reredoses, 
whether in stone or marble. Speci and traci of works exe- 
cuted may be seen.—Estimates and other information at 56, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C, 
Late of Stafford-row Pimlico. 


HE PATENT CRYSTAL WINDOW 


BARS, adapted for domestic windows, shop fronts, conserva- 
tories, skylights, verandahs, exhibition and counter cases, aquariums, 
fern cases, &c, &c. combining perfect transmission of light, durability, 
against rust or decay, and economy in the facility with which they 
are kept clean. Ayuariums with slate or marble bottoms of various 
sizes, with or without fountains, also of glass. Manufactured by 
LLOYD and SUMMERFIELD, Park Glass-Works, Birmingham. All 
kinds of flint glass, cut and plain, coloured window sheet, optical 
sheet coloured lenses, &c. &c, 


TAINED-GLASS WINDOWS. 


HEATON & BUTLER are prepared to submit Designs and 
Prices for Memorial, Heraldic, and Grisaille Windows. 
236, Marylebone-road, Loudon, N.W. 


LASS-PAINTING and MURAL 


DECORATION. — LAVERS & BARRAUD, of Endell-street, 
Bl bury, beg to inform the Clergy, Architects, and others, that 




















UILDERS and CARPENTERS, and 


OTHERS have submitted to their notice these very reduced 
prices, the lowest consistent with really useful qualities, 
All sawn guods carriage free within three miles, 
f-inch Flooring (well prepared), 11s. 6d.: 3-inch do. 13s. per square 
Yellow Deals, sound and good, 192. 10s. per 120, or 34d. per foot 
Spruce Deals = 162. 10s, 0 2 o 
Yellow Battens, excellent quality, 112. 10s, ” » 
Pine Planks, dry, 12ft. 3in. by 11ft. 212, » Bs. Gd. 4 
Seasoned Mahogany, plank and board, 6d. per foot. 
A very large stock, ready sawn and seasoned. 
ALFRED CARTER, Old Bethnal-green-road, N.E. 


EASONED WAINSCOT OAK. 
30,000 feet in plank and board, sawn three y 
E. BUTTERWORTH, 
ALUM-STREET TIMBER-YARD, MANCHESTER, 


A ERED ROSLING & SONS, beg to 


inform their Customers and the Building Trade generally, that 
they are enabled to allow a discount of 15 per cent. upon their List 
Prices for Mouldings. A large stock of Dry Flooring at low Prices, 
Southwark-bridge Wharf, Bankside, 8.E. 






















ILLIAM GORTON, PATENT STEAM 


SAWING, PLANING, and VENEER-CUTTING MILLS 
LETT’S WHARF, COMMERCIAL-ROAD, LAMBETH. 

The proprietor is prepared to enter into arrangements for sawing, 
planing, and converting timber of every description, Extensive 
yards for stacking and drying goods. No charge for rent, except by 
special arrangement. Veneers cut 24, 32, or 42 to the inch, Specimens 
and priced lists forwarded on application, 


REATER REDUCTIONS— 


Yellow Deals, from 3s, 2d. ; Spruce, from 2s. 8d. ; Pine Plank, from 
3s. 3d.; Mahogany. 6d.; 24 Yellow Battens, 112. 10s,; 1-inch White 
Flooring, frou: 14s. 9d.; l-inch Yellow, from 15s, 3d.; 3 White, from 

8. 6d, free to any part of town, 


T. FORMAN, 
1, Walnut-tree-walk, and Walicot-place, Lambeth. 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND SHIPBUILDERS, 


ATENT WOOD, or FIBROUS SLAB. 


DAMP PREVENTED, FIRE RESISTED. 
DECORATION PROMUTED, and EXCESSIVE HEAT SUBDUED. 
All the COMFORT, ECUNOMY, and SECURITY incident to these 
considerations are to be obtained by the use of the PATENT FIBROUS 
SLAB, in the lining, flooring, ceiling, and decoration of public build- 
ings and dwellings of every class, however newly erected; as well as 
in the entire coustruction of all kinds of both permanent and tem- 
porary buildings ; also to the lining of IRON SHIPS, so that the usual 
effect of tue damp which in all cases arises from the iron skin, may 
ae Ht 5 aaa and the excessive heat from engine spaced buikheads 
For samples, circulars, and all other particulars, apply at the 
Office, 135, Fenchurch-street, London, E.C. 











they will be happy to submit designs for such Windows as may be 
intrusted to them, as also for ecclesiastical decoration. They beg 
still to call attention to their Grisaille and Quarry Glass, of an 
inexpensive but very etfective character, as being suitable for the 
colonies and side windows of churches, where economy is an object. 
Prices, &c. on application. 


45, LEMAN-STREET, WHITECHAPEL. 
LATE GLASS! PLATE GLASS!! 
Messrs. RICHARD MOSS & CO. call the attention of builders 
and the public in general to their large stock of PLATE GLASS, 
suitable for Glazing purposes, and at PRICES LOWER THAN ANY 
OTHER FIRM in Londou.—N.B. Estimates given free of charge. 


LASS.—W. H. JACKSON supplies 


BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, ROLLED PLATE, 

CROWN, SHEET, HORTICULTURAL, ORNAMENTAL, COLOURED, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and every description of Glass, of the best manu- 

facture, at the lowest terms, 

Lists of prices and estimates forwarded, on application at the 
Warehouse 315, Oxford-street,, W. 











RYSTAL WHITE SHEET GLASS.— 


WHOLESALE BRITISH and FOREIGN WINDOW-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE. 


British and Patent Plate Crown, Sheet, Horticultural, Stained, 
Coloured, Ornamental, Ground, Fluted, Rough Plate, 
Photographic, and every description of Glass. 

Estimates and Price-lists forwarded free on receipt of business card, 
addressed to 


R. METTAM and CO, 
30, PRINCES STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 


TAINED GLASS WORKS. 


kK.) DESIGNS and ESTIMATES given for Memorial and other 
Windows. 


REES & BAKER, 10, Goswell-road, 
London, E.C. 








PLATE GLASS, 
QoHo PLATE-GLASS WAREHOUSE, 
26, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

This establishment is connected with the largest manufactory in 
England. An extensive STOCK of EVERY DESCRIPTION of GLASS 
is kept ready for inspection, and prompt d livery.— Purch re- 


well adapted for the erection of first-class residences; and from its 

close proximity to the new Horticultural-gardens, Hyde-park, and 
| Kensington-gardens, and frim the geveral pst nd of the adjacent 

pro} erty, the mansions erected will always command a ready sale 
|! and a Jargeand improving rental.—For particulars apply to Messrs, 
| TUCKER & NEW, Solicitors, 25, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, 


the: CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
LAND DEPARTMENT.—FREEHOLD PLOTS, in large or 
small quantities, on the following valuable estates, are now ON 
SALE, the taker of each plot being allowed to borrow seven-eighths 
of the purchase-money :—St. Margaret’s, Kentish-town, Totten am, 
Enfield, Brighton Tunbridge Wells, forest Hill, Maidstone, Redhill, 
Weybridge, Battersea, Reading, Weymouth, Malvern Hills, Taunton, 
Leeds, and Manchester. Plans of the estates, price 6d. each, or 7d. by 
post. Advances for building on the abuve estates, and land will be 
let for 99 years, on building leases. Prospectuses free. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary, 
33, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


REEHOLD GROUND RENTS.—TO BE 


SOLD by PRIVATE CONTRACT, to pay four per cent., valuable 
FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS, amounting to 815. per annum, secured 
on noble first-class mansions, Nos. 3, 13, 27, avd 41, in Victoria-street, 
Westmiuster, most substantially built, and producing gross rentals of 
about 5,0002. per annum. The ground-rents are paid with the greatest 
regularity by one of the principal Joint Stock Banks. The present 
opportunity offers to trustees, capitalists, and others, investments of 
the highe-t class.—For particulars apply to Messrs, TUCKER & NEW, 
25, Clement’s-iane, Lombard-street. 


NEW and SUBSTANTIAL WARE- 


HOUSE, TO BE LET, on LEASE. Rent 60/. per annum. 
Measuring, on ground-floor, a2out 74 feet by 24 feet, and 18 feet high ; 
three upper floors, 28 feet by 24 feet, and 8 feet high. Inclosed bv large 
gates, with two ruoms over, and a private entrance. Being very light 
and dry, is suitable for workshops. Situate about half-way between 
Whitechapel-road and the Eastern Counties Railway.—Apply on the 
premises, 4, Deal-street, Mile-end New Town. 


EYTONSTONE, ESSEX.—TO BE LET, 


for Building, some very valuable FREEHOLD LAND, most 
conveniently situate at Leytonstone, within five minutes’ walk of 
the Station there (with the advantage of railway termini at Fen- 
church-street and Bishopsgate), close to E.ping Forest and the church 
and village, Good hard roads are formed. Advances will be made to 
builders.— For terms apply to Messrs. DRIVER, surveyors, Land- 
Agents, and Auctioneers, 5, Whitehall, 8. W. 


HE JOINT-STOCK LAND, BUILDING 


and INVESTMENT COMPANY (LIMITED).—Applications for 
shares and advances to be made at the temporary Offices, 1, Wardrobe- 
place, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 


AW-MILLS, with Timber-Yard and 


Wharf, TO BE SOLD or LET, on lease, on the banks of the 
Thames, above bridge, with 15 feet d-pth of water at high tide. The 
machinery is all modern, and of the first class, principally by Messrs. 
Easton & Amos, including a double cylinder steam beam-engine, of 
25-horse power, with flue boiler; a timber frame, a deep plank frame, 
three deal frames (two by Parsons) ; self-acting saw bench, large cast- 
iron tank, overhead and wharf cranes, a convenient dwelling-house, 
and offices, spacious timber-yard, with piling stages, and excellent 
wharf.—Apply to Messrs. FULLER & HORSEY, Billiter-street, E.C. 


IVER LEE TRUST.—LAND with 
CONVENIENT WATER FRONTAGE, accessible to barges of 
any size and Yorkshire craft, is always to on very moderate 
terms, and on long leases. Also, a PLOT, particularly adapted for 
mixing coarse paper, with an unlimited supply of good water.—Par- 
ticulars on application to the Engineer, 30 Great George-street, 
Westminster; or to view the plots, apply to Mr. FARROW, Old 
Ford Lock, Bow. 


UILDING FRONTAGES at Gipsy-hill, 
close to the Gipsy hill Station, on the West London and Crystal 
Palace Kailway, for Simall Villas, TO BE LET, on long Leases, at 
moderate ground-rents. A plain of the ground, aud further particu- 
lars, may be had of Mr. THOMAS MILLS, 28, York-street, Westmin- 


ster, 8.W. 
YEN ACRES of FREEHOLD LAND, 


situated in Kensington Parish (North) TO BE SOLD for 
10,000’. immediate payment.—Apply to A. MBE, Esq. 7, Bridge-street, 
Westminster, 


| create FRONTAGES at Lewisham, 


close to the Lewisham Junction Station, on the North and 
Mid-Keut Railways, for small Villas, TO BE LET, on 99 years’ Leases, 
direct from the Freeholder, at low ground-reuts, A plan of the ground 
and further particulars, may be obtained of Mr, THOMAS MILLS, 
28, York-street, Westminsier, 8, W. 


AXTON VILLAS, PAXTON. PARK. 


EIGHT-ROOMED HOUSES TO LET, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, with 
garden back and frunt; water laid on, and within five minutes 
of Sydenham Station. Rent 30/. per aunum.—Apply to Messrs, 
PETER BROAD & PRITCHARD, Auctioneers, &c, Poultry, E.C. 


IX ACRES of FREEHOLD LAND 


WIIHIN FOUR MILES of the MARBLE ARCH, with 
EXCELLENT SEWAGE, &c. 
TO BE SOLD. Price £4,500. 

Address, M. R. C. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ATENT FOR SALE.—TO BE SOLD by 


PRIVATE CONTRACT, the entire INTEREST in Nicholas’s 
Patent Railway Chairs, Full particulars, and copics of most satisfac- 
tory testimonials from eminent engineering authorities, may be had 
on application to Mr. WM. NICHOLAS, Coalurook Dale, Shropshire. 


O IRON MONGERS.— Messrs. FULLER & 


HORSEY are instructed to DISPOSE of a WHOLESALE TRADE 
in the City of London, carriea on successfully for many years by the 
present proprietor, who is now desiruus to retire. Stock, &c, from 
4,0002, to 5,0002. No premium for guodwill is required. Messrs. 
Fuller & Horsey may cuntidently say that this is an excellent and 
unfrequent opportuuity for any one wishing for a first-class trade, 
which is still increasing, and is capable of greater extension.—For 
further particulars apply to Messrs. FULLER & HOKSEY, Billiter- 
street, London, E.C. 


O CARPENTERS and BLIND-MAKERS. 
FOR DISPOSAL, the above excellent BUSINASS, doing over 

5002. per annum, situated in a leading thoroughfare and improving 
neighbourhood. The price for business and fixtures is 401. ; stock, 





















































ceive all possible advant: pon receipt of particulars, Contracts 
will be forwarded for the supply of ANY QUANTITY of GLASS. 








'y, aud benches optional, or a part may be had. rane 
information will be givers to a bona fide application.—A; ess, J. B. 
Mr. Prager, 3, Bayham-terrace, Camden-towu. 

Agents will not be treated with, 





UILDING LAND.—TO LET, PLOTS of 

LAND at Eveisfield Park, St. Leonard’s; also, Acre Plots for 
single Villas, Hollington Wood. LAND also TO BE LET at Carshal- 
ton, Surrey, and at Forest Hill.—Apply to F. H. FOWLER, Esq. 
Architect, 32, Fleet-street, E.C. 


N ANUFACTURING PREMISES 


required for THREE to FOUR MONTHS, about a Mile from 





the City. A workshop or room about 30 feet by 30 feet, with a good 
light, and if with about 10-horse :texm power on the premises, a 





reference will be given,—Address, H. P, care of W. Hopcraft, 
No. 1, Mincing- lane. 


O IRONMONGERS and GASFITTERS. 


TO BE SOLD, the LEASE and GOODWILL of a — 
RETAIL BUSINESS, at Bayswater. The premises are of the 
description, and replete with every convenience, votn for Le rs 
avd occupation.—For particulars, apply to Messrs. MACKESU> 
GOLDRING, Soli itors, 59, Lincoln’s-inn- fields, W.C. 


O PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, 

and BUILDERS.—TO BE SOLD, a very old-established 

BuSINEsS in the above line, ted ina di ——. 
fare. Large premises. Rent low. Coming in, including stock, ¢ 











will, &c, 1,5002.—Adazess (pre-paid), A. Z, 107, Fleet-street. 
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